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The farm in the Berkshire foothills was lonely. 
Alice's father, farmer-mechanic, taught her 
that tools, properly used, are always good 
friends. 


At the small Hillsdale; N. Y., High School, 
she became so interested in physics that she 
went to Albany State Teachers College to 
learn more about it. 








Still the student of science, she came to General 
Electric. Her contribution: a new, speedy 
method for analyzing metals with the spectro- 
graph, 
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Mrs. O'Hara has another career—as a home- 
maker. She devotes much of her time to 
making life happy and healthy for her husband 
and four children. 


ow women are able to take 


advantage of an opportunity to 
have two careers, and to meet the 
challenge of each with success. 


In one of General Electric’s lab- 
oratories in Schenectady, Mrs. 
O’Hara is using light, prisms, and a 
photographic plate to determine in 
a few minutes not only what metals, 
but how much of each is present in 
a complicated alloy. This new method 
brought her, in 1935, the Coffin 
Award, G.E.’s highest honor. 

Today her work in metal analysis 
is helping to give Allied fighting 
men better equipment—the most 
dependable that science can produce. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
New York. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: 
“The G-E All-girl Orchestra” Sunday 10 P.M. 
EWT, NBC. “The World Today” news every 
weekday 6:45 P.M. EWT, CBS. 
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Smart girls do not go around shedding 
bob pins. They depend on HOLD-BOB 
Bob Pins. Give your hair-do that secure 
loveliness with HOLD-BOBS. Use them 
again and again—they won't weaken 
or gap apart. Their powerful “spring” 
really lasts. 


Yes, there is a difference in bob pins 
This special HOLD-BOB design is pat- 
ented. It's exclusive. So always say 

HOLD-BOB" for better Bob Pins. If 
your dealer is out of them temporarily, 
ask again. He will have more very soon. 


FLEXIBLE — FIRM 


Tapered from tips to strong 
round-wire head, HOLD- 
BOB Bob Pins go on 
easily and stay in! Satin- 
smooth enamel finish. 
Smooth round ends for 
protection. 


Actual length 
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THEIR JOB IS TO 
BUILD MORALE 


They may be brought from home, they may be 
war waifs—in either case, pets of all kinds 
bring cheer to fighters on the battlefronts 


ne 
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N THE midst of a heavy bom 

bardment during the Tunisian 

campaign, a very small and very 
frightened African monkey climbed 
aboard the shoulders of an Ameri 
can soldier, put her arms around his 
neck and hung on for dear life 

The doughboy promptly adopted 
the trembling, chattering mite, 
whom he called “Boogie,” as his 
mascot and pet. The new partner- 
ship proved to be of advantage to 
both parties—for Boogie lived in a 
kind of monkey's paradise, with 
regular rations and security, and in 
ratetul return she saved the 
dier's life three times. 

Once he was about to drink from a well when Boogie ob- 
jected frantically. The well turned out to be poisoned. Then 
the American, lost in the desert, was near starvation when the 
monkey found some wild figs. Finally, in Italy, a shell buried 
the soldier alive and it was an excited Boogie who showed a 
first-aid party where to dig. 

Not all the pets and mascots of our soldiers or sailors have a 
chance to become famous like Boogie. Most are content to leave 
the hero's rdle to the trained Red Cross or sentry dog, the hom- 
ing pigeon, or the pack horse. But don't get the idea that the 
humble pet, just because he never went to training school, hasn't 

real war job. He is a morale-builder in any fight 
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ABOVI SCUTTLEBU1 JUST NINE 
WEEKS OLD, WHO IS STATIONED ON A 
MINESWEEPER. LEFT; MR. CHIPS,”” MAS 
COT OF A NAVY TRANSPORT. HIS HAT 
WAS MADI FOR HIM BY FRIENDS 


“Maroon a fighting man on a des 
ert island for six months,’ one com- 
manding officer observed, ‘‘and he'll 
turn up with a pin-up picture and 
a pet. But like his colleagues on 
land and sea, this officer knows the 
value of the dumb friend who takes 
the warrior's mind off his own 
troubles and won't desert him, no 
matter how tough the going be 
So he turns his good eye the other way when “un 
Besides, many ofh 


comes. 


authorized” animals appear in the barracks 
cers are animal lovers themselves 

Another North African mascot who has made headlines is 
Emma of El Alamein. This barnyard biddy reversed the usual 
order of nature by chasing the “Desert Fox'’—Field Marshal 
Erwin Rommel—all the way from Egypt to Tunis. The hen 
pursued the Fox in style, riding in a comfortable nest behind 
the brake pedals of one of General Montgomery's tanks. Her 
daily contribution of an egg—which her owner, the tank driver, 
could cook by the simple process of breaking it on the sun 
heated metal—was a welcome addition to desert rations 
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PRIVATE ROBERT STEINMETZ AND A 
MULE HE FOUND NEARLY DEAD ON AN 
ITALIAN FARM HI DOCTORED THE 
ANIMAL, AND NOW HAS THE HARDEST 
WORKING MULE ON THE PACK TRAIL 


“FANNY,” MASCOT ON A MERCHANT- 
MAN, IS GUARDED WHEN HER SHIP 
IS IN PORT. THE LAST TIME 
SHE HAD SHORE LEAVE, THE SHIP 
WAS SUNK IMMEDIATELY AFTERWARDS 

Some mascots are symbolic, like 
Young Abe, twenty pound eagle of 
the LOlst American Airborne ‘'Ea- 
gle’ Division; or a tough little 
armadillo who belongs to the Sixty- 
ninth armored regiment. The most 
popular pet, of course, is the stray 
pup, usually of unknown breed; but 
it may be a cat, a duck, a goat, a 
kangaroo, or anything wearing furs, 
feathers, or fins. If it breathes, it 
will serve as the fighting man’s 
mascot from the Arctic to Cape 
Town, from Casablanca to the 
South Seas. 

It is no cause for surprise, for in- 
stance, that our men who occupied 
Kiska found at least two dogs in 
possession of the supposedly de- 
serted Aleutian outpost. One was a 
handsome big Alsatian, whom the 
soldiers promptly christened “‘Char- 
lie Kiska."” Then there was X, short 
for explosion, a veteran sea dog who had been mascot of the on the other side of the 
American radio and weather station on the island. Ten sailors, ocean has not been dis- 
his fellow-prisoners, had been removed by the Japs, but ap- — closed. 


LEFT: STOREKEEPER THIRD CLASS 
R. E. KAILEY FOUND THIS LITTLE FOX 
ON ATTU AFTER OUR VICTORY 
THERE, AND TOOK HIM FOR A PET 


BELOW: “SALVO,” A DOG WHO MAKES 
PARACHUTE JUMPS AT AN ENGLISH 
AIRFIELD, WAITS WISTFULLY OUTSIDE 
THE BRIEFING ROOM BEFORE HIS CREW 
LEAVES ON A MISSION. THE DOOR 
SIGN READS, “COMBAT CREWS ONLY 





Oficial U. S. Navy photograph 





Right, Signal Corps photograph 


parently they weren't interested in X as a prize of war. Then there was Corky, 

“Glad you're here, fellows,’ the little black-and-tan mongrel a pedigreed Airedale 
is said to have barked when the soldiers landed, “but the Navy — “boss’’ of a Scots-Canadi- 
already has the situation well in hand.” an regiment, one of the 

While United Nations fighting men are quite capable of ac- first North American 
quiring mascots which represent almost a complete roll call of | mascots to go to England 
animal life in a hundred colorful lands, they prefer, when possi- during the present war. 


ble, to take their own pets with them overseas. Such obstacles as Corky passed through 
shipping regulations and quarantine laws then tax the ingenuity quarantine in a crate 
of the mascot-minded fighting men. marked ‘machine gun 

A handy porthole, a length of rope, and a big-hearted Irish __ parts.’’ But his popularity 
M.P. on night duty at the dock, provided the happy solution to was his undoing. Press 
the ‘‘no dogs allowed” order on one American transatlantic photographs started of- 
transport. How this particular stowaway evaded the quarantine  ficials asking questions, 
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MEDICAL CORPS HAS “WOUNDED” 
HERE A MASCOT TAKFS A CASI 


THE ROYAL CANADIAN ARMY 
FOR FIRST AID STUDY. 


MEN 
SERIOUSLY 


and six months in quarantine was the sentence which resulted. 

Rather than subject Corky to this dismal stretch, the command- 
ing officer decided to send him back home with an invalided 
officer. But Corky's special friends had other ideas. They man- 
aged to substitute an adventurous English Airedale who wanted 
to see the world, for Corky. And it was not until the Colonel 
himself brought the real Corky back home, months later, that 
the chap whom the newspapers had featured as the returned 
hero was shown up as an impostor 

Tommy, a black cat who waxed fat in sharing the contents of 
the workers’ lunch boxes in an American airplane factory, was 
an accidental stowaway. Investigating the interior of a large 
packing case, Tommy became weary of mouse hunting and floated 
off into dreamland. The noise of hammering failed 
to trouble a chap accustomed to factory noises, and 
the next thing Tommy knew he was en route to 
the South Pacific—an embarrassing _ situation. 
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Official U.S. Air Forces ph 


ONE OF THE 
LY WHILE 


MASCOTS OF THE U. §S. AIR 
ANOTHER 


FORCES SITS 
MASCOT AFFECTIONATELY 


PATIEN1 
CHEWS ON HIS EAR 


For a month, he lived on grease licked from the airplane parts, 
which unfortunately arrived in a somewhat rusty condition. But 
Tommy was none the worse for the long ordeal, and General 
MacArthur's air fighters were delighted to adopt as a mascot a 
good luck charm who came to them in so novel a manner. 

Many animals love traveling by airplane, and so do birds if 
Eustace can be taken as an example. It is not on record that he 
ever met that other veteran of the North African campaign, 
Emma of El Alamein, but a romance between the two would 
have been in order. For Eustace is a rooster. 

When discovered by an officer near a badly blitzed supply 
dump at Bengazi, he wore none of that attitude of poise and 
dignity which normally clothes the boss of the barnyard. In fact, 
Eustace wore noth- 
ing at all, having 
becn completely de- 
feathered by a re- 
cent explosion, and 
the manner in which 
he squawked and 
ran madly about in 
small circles clearly 
proved that he was 
the victim of shell 
shock 

The flyer cap 
turcd the bird and 
took him back to 
the officer's mess, 
where—if the men 
had belonged to any 
other than the An- 
glo-Saxon race—he 


THE AMERICAN AND CANADIAN FORCE WHICH OCCUPIED doubtless would 
SKA FOUND THIS ALSATIAN THERE, CHRISTENED HIM . 

ee ree Phen have ended his ca 
CHARLIE KISKA,’ AND ADOPTED HIM AS MASCOT. LEFY . 

THIS CARIBOU CALF WANDERED INTO A STATION FOR THI reer in the boiling 

RCAF IN THE ALEUTIANS AND WAS PROMPTLY TAKEN OVI pot But the ten 

derhearted RAF 

heroes nursed Eustace back to physical and mental health. The 


cock grew a fine new set of feathers and traveled twenty thou 
sand air miles with the outfit, to win fame as one of the best 
known mascots of the campaign. 

Most dogs are as fond of flying as they are of a Sunday ride in 
the family jalopy—-remember ‘‘way back when” ?—and their 
flying sense often shames their most (Continued on page 30) 
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EAR LUCY ELLEN: 


I am in a very humilliating position and Father doesn't 


care in the least. And Mother doesn't care, either. I am 
the only girl in the Sub Deb Club who cannot drive a car. Elsie 


Evans can drive one, and she ts five months younger than me. 
Janie has a limited license, and she ts only a month older than I 
am. Betty can drive—and she iy near-sighted, too. All the girls 
tease me and they think my parents are very peculiar about cars. 
I want to learn to drive more than life, and I wish you were here 
to help me coap with Father 

I spoke to him about it today. I said, “Father, I wish to ask 
you something unportant. 

So he put down his paper and said, “Fire away, then!” 

I was scared silly, but I said, “I will soon be fourteen, won't 
I. Father?) And he said he thought so, but I'd better ask Moth- 
er to be sure. 

I said indignuntly, “Tv nearly fourteen, Father. And when 
you are that old, you are not a child any longer 

So Father said, “Is that so?” Then I stopped because I was 
too scared to ask him and he said, “What ts it? Out with it! I 
suppose you want to buy some high-heeled shoes. 

“No, Father, I don't.” I said earnustly I only want to learn 
to drive the car.” 

Well, then, Father's eyebrows shot up and he said, “Stuff and 
nonsense! It’s time enough to start that talk when you are six- 
teen. That's the legul age. And if I was running things, the 
legul age for a child to start driving a car would be twenty-one. 
Half the blind and crippled people you meet on the streets were 
injured by driving automobiles when they were too young—to 
say nothing of the thousands who have died premature deaths. 
Millions, I should have said. A child has no business driving an 
automobile. It's dangerous enough for a man my age.” (It really 
is dangerous for Father to drive, because he is a horible driver. 
But naturaly I didn't mention that.) 

But you really don’t see many blind and crippled people, Lucy 





PARENTS ARE 
PECULIAR 


Pat Downing goes through 
fire and water to persuade 
her father to let her learn 
to drive the family car 


FRANCES 
FITZPATRICK 
WRIGHT 


[llustvated by PELAGIE DOANE 


Ellen. Mr. Pete Massey is blind, but that is due to old age. Elsie 
got a cut on her forchead last summer when their car hit an un- 
lighted truck, but now the scar hardly shows. And, anyway, her 
mother was driving. Father talks like half the people in town 
were disfigured when they were my age. He ts proan to exager- 
ate, don't you think so ? 

If only you were home, and hadn't gone to visit Mary this 
summer! But, anyway, I wish you would please write Father and 
Mother and imploare them to let me learn to drive. Tell them 
it gives me an infeariority compleks not to know how, when all 
my friends do. And I would never ask to drive the car by my- 
self until Tam sixteen. I will only drive when an addult is with 
me, which ts very legul 

Pete drove when he was younger than me, and you learned 
when you were my age, didn't you? Why should [ be humilliated 
and treated like a step-child instead of a real one? I would never 
be the least bit reckless, because I have no wish to mangul peo- 
ple, or to tear up the car, either. So please tell them, because 
Father won't let me explain. You know how he ts. In a way it 
would have been better if Mother could have married a man who 
was not so stubborn, don’t you think so ? 

Your sister in despare, 

Patricia Downing. 


DEAR LUCY ELLEN 

Today I cleaned up the kitchen for Mother, spic and span, be- 
cause Aunt Susan is not here. She has gone to see about her son 
who ts in jail, because she does not want them to electrocute him. 
So Mother was feeling mellow towards me and asked me if I 
wouldn't like to go to town to the picture show as her guest. I 
told her I had seen the picture because Betty took us Monday 
afternoon, but that there was something I would like even bet- 
ter. She said what—and I said a driving lesson. 

Well, then, Mother heaved a sigh and said, what is the use of 
learning to drive a car now, when there is no gas nor rubber to 
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sp ik of ? ~ 7hy not wait until the war ts over, and then driving 
would be a pleasure and maybe we would get a brand new car? 
| said, “Mother, I am in despare. I will be getting old by the 
time the war is over, no doubt. And how would you like it, if 
every other girl your age could drive a car and you couldn't?” 
So Mother said it was well to be independent and not to feel that 
you have to follow the crowd. 
' Well, then, when we were on the way to town Elsie Evans 
rassed us in their beautiful blue car, with her father beside her. 
and she was driving. She honked at me in a patrunizing man- 
ner, and I said to Mother, “Do you sec? Elsie is driving and she 
is far younger than me.” 

\fother just murmured, “Don't say ‘than me. Say ‘than I.’ 
Then she said our insurance wouldn't be paid if I wrecked the 
car. and unless it was changed she couldn't take such a risk. 

| told her that if she was in the car when I wrecked it, it 
would be legul. So then she laughed and said she would se 
about it, which is what she always says when she is tired of 
arguing with us. It doesn't mean she is really going to see about 
anything. So I suppose I will go on being the only one who ts 
not allowcd to drive their family’s car. It makes me look veri 


underpriviliged, and people will all feel sorry for me, or else 


laugh at me. How are you and Mary getting along? I supposc 
you are having a grand time. with lots of new beaux 
You lou ne sister, 


re. 


DEAR LUCY ELLEN: 


Thank you for writing to Father, but it didn't help the slitest 


DAT WRECK DONE TI 
SUSAN WHISPERED IN 
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bit. He is as stubborn as a mule, don't you think so? He ts just 
like Old Man Adam—and Father says he is the stubbornest mule 
we have got 

The last time I mentioned learning to drive, he said he had 
worries enough without being bothered with a child wanting to 
take over the only car in the family. As if I was a child, Lucy 
Ellen, when I am in my teens and rather big for my age, too. 
Mrs. Forbes asked me the other day when I would be fifteen. 
And if Father only knew it, | would be the greatest help to him 
in his business, after I learned, because he hates to drive and | 
would gladly take him to the stock sales, etc. (That stands for 
et cetera. It means and so forth.) Tam sure that when Tommy 
is my age he will be driving the car, because Father ts very par 
tial to his sons, don’t you think so? And in a way that is like the 
heathen Chinese. They think nothing of daughters: it is only 
their sons that matter in the least to them 

You would think Father would remember how I helped him 
shear the sheep in May when Tommy was sick and he couldn t 
It imbitters me to think about it 

) “wr lovine fer, 
P. Downing 


hire any help, wouldn't you ? 


DEAR LUCY ELLEN 

Guess what? “Yesterday I came into the house uncxpectedly 
not meaning to eavesdrop, and I overheard Father talking to 
Mother in a complaining manner. | heard him say, “You always 
want the children to have their way about everything, Mary, 
even though it means risking life and limb and the roof over 
Our children are the worst spoiled children in the 
world, I reckon. When I was a boy 
1 was happier than they are, by far, 
ind IT was glad to get a horse to 
ride. But have it your own way 
and if you get crippled in a wreck, 


I he ads 


or sued for damages for killing 
someone, don't say 1 didn't warn 
you! 

Weil, then, Mother murmured 


something about you being a good 
driver. I tricd to hear that part, but 
I couldn't. I think she was telling 
Father that you 
were my age and it 
right 


started when you 


came out all 
Mother has a sense of justice 
don't you think so? 

I am dying to ask Mother when I 
can learn to drive, but I will wait 
until she mentions it, if I choke 
Because if I got impatient she might 
back out, who knows? Parents arc 
rather peculiar. If you want any 
thing too much, they think it might 
But Mother is bet 
ter than most women. She is sim 
pathetic to people, even 
though she ts fifty years old. T hope 
I will be as good to my children as 
And I will be careful 
anybody that is stub 


be bad for you 


youny 


she ts to us 
not to marry 
born 

i/sler, 
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DEAR LUCY ELLEN 

I have never been this happy b« 
fore! Yesterday Mother was going 
to the club meeting, and I was going 
to the picture show, and we wer 
going together in the car. So when 
we got (Continued on page 26) 





UNCLE SAM _, WANTS 
WEATHER «= GIRLS 


The opportunity of earning while 


; : 7 : bh, BETTY PECKHAM 
learning is offered to girls who 
«< o < 


qualify for jobs in weather work 
—vital now. and vital after the war 


LEFT THIS WEATHER GIRL IS 
RFELFASING A RADIOSONDE BAI 
LOON FROM A ROOFTOP. RADIO 
IMPULSFS AREF SENT BACK 0 
4 RECORDING MACHINE SIMILAR 
TO A RADIO RECFIVING SET AS 
IHF RADIOSONDE ASCENDS INTO 
THE t'PPER ATMOSPHERE THE 
INSTRUMENTS ON THE ROOFTOP 
ARE RAIN AND SNOW GAUGFS 


ANY people speak of the weather man: 
few ever mention the weather girls. Yet 
there are hundreds of girls in our coun 

try now engaged in weather work. Many of these 
are serving with the WACS, WAVES, SPARS, 
and MARINES. More than six hundred, or 
eighty per cent, of all the girls in civilian weather 
work, are employed by the United States Weather 
Bureau. Others do weather work for the Depart 
ment of Agriculture, especially the Soil Conserva 
tion Service, business and industrial enterprises 
the airlines, and other agencies 

Women ranking as professional meteorologists Pe Pe ET IS 
are engaged in research and the preparation of POR THE TWA AT BURBANK. CALI 
weather maps at the Central Weather Bureau in FORNIA WORKS AT A WEATHER MAP, 
Washington, D. C.; two instruct in meteorology = ENTERING THE PROPER SYMBOLS 
at New York University: one of the Junior Me ron Saree Te RAM, Sew, 

d d OR OTHE! WEATHER CONDITIONS 

teorologists at the busy Detroit Airport is a wom- 
an; and many others are instructing 
ground schools 
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The war has brought to girls the opportunity BrLtow: A ‘WAVE CHANGES THI 
for free training in weather work, not only in | CHART ON A TRIPLE RECORDER IN 


THE PRACTICE AFROLOGY ROOM AT 


: a THE AFROGRAPHERS SCHOOL. THIS 
forces, but also in the Weather Bureau itself DEVICE MAKES A PERMANENT 


Admission to this training is based upon eligi- | RECORD OF WEATHER CONDITIONS 
bility under civil service require 
ments. The candidate for position 
of Junior Weather Observer must 
be at least seventeen years of age, 
in good health, and a graduate of an 
approved high school where she has 
had at least one year of mathematics 
and one year of science, preferably 
physics. Ability to use a typewrite: 
is also desirable 

The Junior Weather Observer be 
gins work at $1440 per year, but 
with the overtime now “required 
compensation actually amounts to 
about $1752 per year. The Junior 
Observer begins to receive this sal- 
ary from the day she enters her three 
to six months’ training period. At 
the end of this time, she is assigned 
to a Weather Station and becomes 
an Assistant Observer at a basic sal- 
ary of $1620 per year, with addi- 
tional pay for overtime. Girls who 
continue to study as they gain ex- 


the women’s auxiliaries of the various armed 





perience may take promotion examinations 
They may become instructors, or supervis- 
ers, of new classes of Junior Observers, of 
they may study to be Forecasters. 

Girls who are interested in earning while 
learning weather work should apply at the 
nearest office of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion for employment in the Weather Bureau 
They might also visit a Weather Station. 

A girl who wishes to enter weather work 
with the rating of Professional Meteorolo- 
gist and a beginning salary of $2,000 per 
year, must take three years of college at her 
own expense. This preparation must in- 
clude a year of calculus and a year of colleve 
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RIGHT: THESE WAVES ‘ARE PLOTTING 
\ PILOT BALLOON SOUNDING IN THI 
\EFROGRAPHERS’ SCHOOL AT THE NAVAL 
\IR STATION, LIGHTER-THAN-AIR BASE, 
LAKEHURST, NEW JERSEY. USING A 
SLIDE RULE, THEY ARE COMPUT- 
ING THE WIND VELOCITY ALOFT 


BELOW THIS WAVI IS 
WEATHER SYMBOLS ON A MAP. PI- 
LOTS, LOOKING AT THIS, TELL AT 
\ GLANCE HOW THE WEATHER IS 
GOING TO BE OVER THEIR ROUTES 


PLACING 








Oficial U.S. Navy phote graph 
hysics. After having finished 
wr two years of college, a girl 
to one of the technical 
schools such as the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, New 
York University, or the Califor 
nia Institute of Technology for a 
year of specialized training in 
meteorology. As long as the war 
lasts, fifty lucky people, many 
of them women, will receive this 
years training free of charge 
through Weather Bureau schol- 
After the war is over, a 
girl studying to be a professional 
meteorologist will probably hav« 
figure on also financing this 
ourth year of training herself 

\fter completing her special- 

| training, a girl is eligible for 

position with the Weather 
Burcau as a professional meteorologist, or with some commercial 
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irm such as an airline. 
Fifteen to twenty times as many weather experts as were em- 
loyed before the war are now needed to give information to the 
pilots of private, military, cargo, and passenger planes, and to 
take care of other requests for weather forecasts. With the world 
xpansion in aviation expected after the war, the demand for 
vomen in meteorology is likely to continue. 
Miss Lois Coots, former Assistant to the Chief of the Training 
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Section, U. S. Weather Bureau 
Washington, D. C., says, ‘There 
are a number of post-war possi 
bilities in this field. The Weath 
er Bureau will undoubtedly con 
tinue to employ women, as will 
also airlines and private con- 
cerns.” 

Why is weather forecasting so 
important ? Everyone realizes th 
importance of weather data to 
the aviator. Thousands of dol 
lars and many lives may be saved 
by accurate foreknowledge of 
what the weather is going to do 
This is true not only in aviation, 
but also in many other industries 

Probably you look at the 
weather forecast in your local 
paper before you plan a picnic, 
or a trip to the beach. Many other people make their plans for 
tomorrow in the same way 

If the day is to be sunny, the movie director notifies his actors 
to report at outdoor location; farmers prepare to work in the 
fields; department stores feature sales of cool summer clothes 

If cloudy weather is forecast, the clectric light company gen 
erates extra power since people will be turning on lights during 
the day. 

Rainy weather will cause the river to rise, and may make it 
necessary for the Weather Bureau to send out flood warnings 

A forecast of foggy, stormy, snowy, or other severe weather 
conditions will cause planes to be grounded; railroads will make 
up shorter trains (more steam is needed to get cars over the 
mountains in cold weather) ; department stores will postpone 
sales; the highway department will get out snowploughs ; orang« 
growcrs will start heaters in their orchards; Coast Guard planes 
will fly out and drop storm warnings to small ships not equipped 
with radio. All this activity is prompted by a few words of 
weather prediction 

This is because, in spite of all 
the jokes made about him, the 
weather man ts correct in his pre 
dictions most of the time. Weathe: 
forecasting is based upon scientific 
collection and analysis of weathet 


data. That is why girls need 
science and mathematics for 
weather work 

Let us visit a Weather Station 


and find out what weather girls do 
Most are employed as observers 
They take observations at regular 
intervals, plot weather maps, chart 
weather data, send aloft pilot bal 
loons, and give out information to 
pilots and to the public 

We find the Weather Station 
located in the administration build 
ing at the airport. Pilots step in 
and glance over the display board 
before making up their flight 
plans. Airports make ideal locations for Weather Stations since 
they are away from the smoke, the hot pavements, and the tall 
buildings of the city, all of which interfere with accurate weather 
observations. 

The Weather Station is open twenty-four hours a day, and 
the girls work an eight-hour day, six days a weck. One free day 
is granted each week. Sunday and holiday work is required un 
less one’s free day happens to come at that time. Also, eac h girl 
has her turn working each of the three shifts 


INFLATING 
KOOM IN 


A BALLOON WITH! 
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Weather girls are one group of workers 
actually paid to watch the clock, since 
weather observations must be taken at 
regularly scheduled intervals. However, 
most girls have to learn to tell time all 
over again. The Weather Bureau, in its 
observations and communications work, 
uses time based on the.twenty-four hours 
of the day. This is to prevent confusion 
between morning and afternoon hours. In 
Weather Bureau time, 1:30 P.M. is writ- 
ten 1330, and 1:30 A.M. is written 0130. 
A fourth number is always included to 
prevent errors. 

The girls gather their data from weath- 
er instruments. Many of the instruments 
are located on the roof, but the gauges 
which record weather changes are located 
inside. One of the most remarkable is 
the Triple Register, a device which makes 
a permanent record of wind direction, 
sunshine, cloudiness, and rainfall, during 
each twenty-four hours. A chart taken 
from a Triple Register settled a law suit 
resulting from an automobile accident. 
Each driver claimed that the other 
had been at fault. The Triple 
Register showed that rain had been 
falling so heavily at the time that 
the accident was unavoidable. 

You have probably become ac- 
quainted with the barometer in 
your school science course. When 
in the form of a recording device, 
the barometer is known as a baro- 
graph which makes a permanent 
record of air pressure. Barometric 
readings taken all over the country 
are transmitted by teletype to each 
station, and these readings form 
the basis for plotting weather 
maps. 

Plotting maps is one of the first 
things which weather girls learn. 
Printed maps of the United States 
are provided upon which towns 
and cities are indicated by code 
letters and numbers. Writing out 
every name in full would make the 
map a confusing mass of print. Code is 
also used in the weather information which 
comes in from other stations. The girls 
interpret these code abbreviations and trans- 
fer the data received to their maps. They 
draw pen lines connecting all points having 
the same barometric pressure, draw arrows 
to show wind direction, and enter the 
proper symbols at cities having snow, rain, 
and other conditions. When the girls have 
finished, their maps give an almost com- 
plete picture of the weather. Six houits later 
a new map must be finished. If you are 
neat and accurate in making your school 
maps, you may be suited for this type of 
work. 

The United States prides itself on pro- 
ducing many things it uses within its own 
borders, but its weather is imported. Much 
of it comes from Northwestern Canada and 
is brought across the country by winds 
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which blow from west to east. Then it 
is swept out across the Atlantic. 

The Observers map not only the 
weather at the earth's surface, but also 
thousands of feet in the air. These maps 
of the weather aloft are made especially 
for aviators. The aviator knows the im 
portance of weather. Strong head winds 
will hold back his plane; strong tail 
winds will help it along. Low tempera- 
tures in clouds, rain or wet snow mean 
that ice may form on the wings and pro 
peller of the plane. 

But how do the weather girls find out 
what is going on thousands of feet above 
the earth? Once every six hours, a 
weather observer climbs the narrow steps 
leading to the roof. She sends up a pilot 
balloon to find out what is going on 
among the clouds. In a little shed on 
the roof are kept the cylinders of helium 
gas used to inflate the balloons. When 
the balloon is approximately three feet in 
diameter and a definite “‘lift’’ obtained, 
the gas is shut off. Weather observers 
know that a balloon with the re- 
quired “‘lift’’ rises exactly five 
hundred and ninety feet per 
minute. As it rises, the weather 
observer watches it through a 
telescope-like instrument known 
as a theodolite. She charts the 
position of the balloon each 
minute, sometimes for as long as 
fifty minutes, or more. Later, 
from these notes, she computes 
the speed and direction of the 
winds aloft. This is where a need 
for mathematics comes in. 

The color of the balloon is 
selected to match the sky. Light- 
colored balloons show up well 
against a light sky; dark balloons 
are used on cloudy days; and 
colorless balloons are used in 
bright sunlight. 

Weather work goes on just the 
same at night. Then a paper lan- 
tern containing a lighted candle 
is attached to the balloon. In wooded 
regions, where a candle might drift to 
earth and start a forest fire, a small electric 
light and battery are sent up instead of 
the candle. 

At many Weather Stations, radiosonde 
observations are taken. The radiosonde is 
a small instrument comprising a high fre- 
quency radio transmitter, an aneroid 
barometer, a hygrometer, and a tempera- 
ture measuring device. These record at- 
mospheric pressure, humidity, and the tem- 

erature. The radiosonde is attached to a 
Palloon and sent aloft. Radio impulses are 
sent back to a recording machine simi- 
lar to a radio receiving set, as the radio- 
sonde ascends into the upper atmosphere. 
At a height of about seventy thousand 
feet the balloon bursts, a small parachute 
opens, and the radio set drifts gently 
to the ground. (Continued on page 33) 
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Josie was a bit different 
from Dilsey Mercer and her 
friends, but they learned a 
valuable lesson from her 


ERE she comes again! Meg Merriam exclaimed, rising 
on her elbow in the sand. Her gaze foliowed the prog- 
ress of a tall girl in scarlet slacks, who was hurrying 

down the meadow path to the beach. 

“Pity she doesn’t get herself some red pants,” Sally Burke 
commented lazily. She drew up her shapely tanned legs into the 
shade of the beach umbrella. 

Phyllis Merriam’s blue eyes were serious. “Aunt Marcia 
thinks we ought to be nicer to Josie,” she said. “She knows 
Josie’s loud and all that, but she thinks she’s awfully generous 
and good-hearted.” 

“I'd haie to have anyone call me good-hearted,’’ Sally scoffed. 

“Oh, Josie’s all right," Dilsey Mercer defended. ‘She's just 
a different breed of cats, that’s all.” 

“T can’t stand her—definitely,” Sally disagreed airily. “Tag- 
ging after us everywhere we go, and always talking about her 
boy friend in the Navy.’ Boy friend! How I despise that ex 
pression!’’ Reaching across Phyl, she rummaged out a mother- 
of-pearl compact from her beach bag and powdered her nose. 

Despite Josie Plant's overdone make-up and startling clothes, 
in unprejudiced observer would have called her a good-looking 
girl. Her figure was well built and athletic, her hazel eyes friend- 
ly, and, under her freckles, her skin was milky-white and daz- 
zling. But her loud voice and flashy dress had made the four 
girls—who were spending a summer month by the sea—regard 
her with critical eyes. 

Josie, who was a couple of years older than the other girls, 
lidn’'t seem to have any family or relatives. Alone, she was 
staying at the primitive old Ocean House, the only hotel Squib- 
nocket Iskand afforded. She had a large, airy room on the top 
tloor directly above the room occupied by Phyl’s and Meg’s aunt, 
Miss Marcia Merriam. The four friends were also quartered on 
the third floor, Phyl rooming with Dilsey, and Meg with Sally 
Burke 
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Squibnocket Island was especially dear to the two Merriams 
and to Sally. On many happy by-gone summers they and their 
friends had bathed from its gentle beaches, sailed on its sparkling 
waters, and idled through the leafy sun and shadow of its wood 
paths, or along the lanes of its quaint old town. But this season 
it was not so pleasant. Their own intimate crowd of boys and 
girls was absent. War conditions, in one way or another, had 
kept them away. Beside themselves and a number of small chil- 
dren, Josic Plant was the only young person at the hotel. And, 
so far as they could tell in a few days of acquaintance, Josie was 
not a congenial playmate. Indeed the three girls would have been 
actually lonely if jolly Dilsey Mercer hadn't come along with 
them, for her first visit to the island. Nobody could be de 
pressed long with Dilsey in the crowd 

Now Josie joined the group on the sand with a jovial greet 
ing. “Hello, kids! What's cookin’ ? 

“Nothing, to my knowledge,” Meg answered. “All of us are 
already cooked.’ She looked ruefully at her sunburned arms. 

Sally was still busy with her little mirror. She ignored the 
newcomer. 

But it was difficult to snub Josic. ‘I'm all shot to pieces to 
day,” she announced cheerfully. “My boy friend sailed last 
night. He's in the Navy, you know. Gosh, won't I miss him!” 
She wagged her head impressively, 

Silence grected this confidence. Sally still stared into her 
mirror, and the others, vaguely sorry for Josie, shifted uneasily 
but could think of nothing appropriate to say. They were star- 
tled, too, at such unguarded mention of the sailing of a ship. 
Meg looked over her shoulder at the neighboring group of bath- 
ers. Were they within earshot? You never knew who might be 
listening if you said anything about sailing dates nowadays. 

Josie was unaware of these undertones. ‘Say, Sally, that's a 


cute compact. Leave it to me when you dic, will you? I'm nuts 
about mother-of-pear! 


Last summer my boy friend bought me 
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one almost like it, but I lost it at Asbury Park. I didn’t tell him 
I lost it,”’ she added. 

As if to examine the admired object more closely, she leaned 
forward with outstretched hand, accidentally striking the pole of 
the beach umbrella with her elbow. Immediately the gaudy 
striped canopy toppled over, hitting Sally's fingers as it came 
down. The compact spun out of her hand and shot into the loose 
sand at the edge of the rickety plank walk leading to the water. 

With a cry of apology, Josie sprang to retrieve it. She reached 
the spot, a few feet away, a moment before Sally did. But, 
strange to say, the trinket proved elusive. It should have been 
just under the two pairs of reaching hands, but it failed to show 
itself. The girls stirred the sand, sifting it through their fingers, 
but still without result. Abandoning the immediate place, they 
explored a widening circle, but the compact was not to be found. 
The other three joined them, and dug and hunted fruitlessly. 
Sally's compact had disappeared. 

“This is the weirdest thing I ever knew,” Meg puffed, flat on 
her stomach, reaching under the plank walk to pat with her palm 
the cool packed sand beneath. “It's not under here, either. 
What'll we do? It's a wicked shame, Sally. I think we ought to 
speak to Mr. Cottle at the bathhouse. He's busy now wringing 
out the bathing-suits, but maybe later on he'll get a chance to do 
something about it.”” 

“I feel like I ought to get you another one,” Josie lamented, 
“but of course you couldn't find a ducky thing like that in this 
town. Mercy on us, it’s nearly twelve o'clock! I've got to go 
home now, and scribble a line to my boy friend before dinner 
So long!" She turned toward the meadow path. 

Sally shot an ireful glance after the retreating slacks. “Yes, 
do go home and write to your boy friend! Nobody'll hinder you. 
But I wish I knew in which pocket you have my compact. For I 
know she has it, girls! She must have grabbed it up before I 
could get there. I suppose she’s going to pass it off as the one 
she lost at Asbury Park. I've a mind to run after her now and 
face her with it!” 

Standing together in their gay bathing suits, with the big 
striped umbrella beside them and the misty noon blue of the sea 
for a background, the girls stared at Sally in shocked silence. 
Phyl was the first to find her tongue. “Sally, you're crazy. Josie 
isn't a thief. She wouldn't take your compact.” 

“Wouldn't she, though?” Sally stormed. “Didn't I see the 
exact spot where it fell? And she got there first. She beat me 
to it. If she didn’t take it, where is it ?”’ 

Phyl appealed to her younger sister. “What do you think, 
Meg? You don't think Josie would do that, do you? Tell Sally 
she’s wrong.” 

Unaccountably, Meg's honest face went red. She stubbed the 
toe of her rubber shoe into the sand. ‘I would,” she murmured 
at last, “if it wasn't for something queer that happened last 
night.” 

“What?” All three girls pressed forward. 

“Well, Phyl, you remember Aunt Marcia gave us our allow- 
ance yesterday. In mine was a bright new fifty cent piece. I 
noticed it particularly. When we went in to supper, I left my 
pocketbook out on the hatrack in the hall. Josie’s bag was right 
beside mine. She went out of the dining room before I did—I 
saw her—and after supper when I opened my purse, my fifty 
cents was gone. I thought it was funny and meant to tell you, but 
I forgot. And I never thought of Josie until this minute.” 

“There!” Sally said grimly. “What did I tell you?” 

Dilsey pulled off her bathing cap and rumpled her damp red 
hair. “I’m like Meg, I hate to say anything—but I suppose I 
might as well tell my story. Yesterday morning when we were 
all in swimming, | was cold and came out first, as you may re- 
member. I ran up to my bathhouse—-and there was Josie fitting 
her key into my lock! She laughed a lot and said she’d made a 
mistake—thought she was unlocking her own, they look so much 
alike. I didn’t think anything of it at the time.” _— 


“Well,” Phyl burst out, “if that’s what she's doing, we'll have 
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to watch our purses. We often leave them in our bath-houses 
when we're at the beach, and I suppose she knows that. All the 
keys are the same. They fit every door. We'll have to do some- 
thing about it. Maybe Mr. Cottle—” 

“We couldn't tell Mr. Cottle,” Meg interrupted. ‘We're not 
sure.” And added almost immediately, ““What's the matter, 
Phyl?” 

For her sister had suddenly lifted her head and with fixed eyes 
was gazing out to sea. “Don't speak to me,” she warned. “I’m 
getting an idea.” 

The three others were all attention. Motionless, they scanned 
the speaker's face, waiting for the idea to emerge. 

“Girls, I have it! It came to me just like that!” She snapped 
her fingers. ““And it's simply fool-proof. It's going to settle the 
whole business and we won't have to say a word to anybody.” 

"What ?”” Dilsey breathed. 

“Listen to this!” cried Phyl. 
cardboard and print on it, in 
big black letters, JOSIE, 
THOU SHALT NOT 
STEAL. We'll put them in 
our pocketbooks—crosswise, 
on top of everything else, so 


“We'll each take a piece of white 
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they're the only thing a person could see. Curve them up in the 
middle a little, you know, so the bag’ll shut. Then we'll leave 
the bags in our bathhouses. The grand thing is that it can't doa 
bit of harm. If Josie’s honest she won't think of opening our 
purses, and she won't know anything about it. But if she does 
—oh, boy, won't she get the shock of her young life! And serve 
her right, too.” 

“Phyl, you're a regular Sherlock Holmes. You ought to be in 
the movies,” Dilsey exulted, hugging her friend. 

I'll say it's a keen idea, but it won't bring my compact back,” 
Sally reminded. 

“Nor my fifty cents,” Meg sighed. ‘‘But it’s insurance for the 
future. Come on, girls, let's go home and do the printing. But 
first I think we ought to speak to Mr. Cottle. We can simply tell 
him that Sally's lost her compact. Just in case, you know.’ 


hat afternoon the girls went again to the beach. Josie joined 

them, blissfully oblivious of a further decrease in cordiality. 
She lay on her face in the sand, her upper half in the shadow of 
the umbrella and her legs in the sun, unaware that four pairs of 
watchful eyes were upon her, four alert minds taking note of her 
every motion. Though Dilsey and Sally sat on the edge of the 
float, some distance out from shore, their gaze did not stray far 
from the figure under the umbrella. Meg was dog-paddling in 
shallow water, and her sister wading along the wet sand, collect- 
ing small shells. From time to time they glanced suspiciously at 
Josie. 

Suddenly Phyl gave a sharp exclamation. “Meg, there's a 
broken bottle here, and I've stepped on it and cut my foot 

“Badly?” Meg shouted 
“Is it bleeding? Wait 4 
minute. I'm coming.” She 



















SALLY IGNORED THE NEWCOMER, 
BUT IT WASN T POSSIBLE TO 
SNUB JOSIE. THE OTHERS ALL 
SHIFTED UNEASILY, NOT ABLE 
TO THINK OF ANYTHING TO SAY 
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started toward the shore, forging ahead against the green pull of 
the water. 

“It's starting to bleed.” Phyl had slipped out of her bathing 
shoe and was standing on one foot like a crane. “Run up to the 
bathhouse and get me that little gauze pad out of my purse, will 
you? Hurry up! No, I haven't the key. It’s in its regular place 

-you know, on the ledge above the door.” 

At Phyl's first cry, Josie had roused herself. Rolling over, the 
blue pineapples on her damp red suit almost blotted out by their 
coating of sand, she leaped to her feet and waved an arm at 
Phyl. “Put your foot down in the salt water. It'll do it good,” she 
shouted. “I'll get the bandage.” She dashed up the boardwalk. 

Meg was out of the water now and running along the packed 
sand to her sister's side. “‘Josie’s gone for it. Let me see, Phyl.” 

But at that instant a thought struck Phyl with stunning im- 
pact. She waved Meg away, pointing to Josie’s retreating back 
just vanishing into the bath-shed. ‘‘Meg, quick! Josie’s going to 
open my purse. Don't you understand? For goodness sake 
the cardboard!" 

Meg went into action. Josie was running fast, but Meg ran 
faster. She reached the cubicle which she shared with Phyl just 
as Josie was unhooking the purse from its wooden peg. With- 
out ceremony, she snatched it out of Josie’s hand 

“Tl find it,” she panted, backing away through the open 
door into the corridor.: “I know exactly where it is.” 


VENINGS at the Ocean House followed a very simple pat- 
tern. As soon as supper was over, the guests strolled into 

the old-fashioned living room, perching by twos and sometimes 
by threes on the inadequate supply of chairs, to hear a favorite 
commentator give the war news over the radio. Then, almost 
with one accord, they sauntered down to the pier, a couple of 
winding blocks away, to watch the landing of the evening boat. 
Phyl's foot was not badly injured. Her rubber shoe had pro- 
tected it so well that the broken glass had scarcely more than 
scratched it. After supper she was able to accompany Aunt 
Marcia and the girls on their walk. Josie was not in evidence. 
All the past weck the sky had been azure blue dotted with a 
fleece of white clouds, and the sand (Continued on page 40) 
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not eggs, or Indian Clubs, 
but clothes. You won't go back 
to school with an extravagant 
wardrobe, but what you have can 
look like lots more if you learn 
the right tricks. 

Choose simple, classic clothes 
rather than fads. Your accesso- 
ries can be as blithely silly as 
you like, but your basic ward- 
robe must make sense. Start per- 
haps with a suit, or a contrasting 
skirt and blazer. You'll wear the 
skirt with a sweater. You'll 
wear it with a shirtwaist. Your 
16 


tooth tweed with a plain green skirt. 


Or a solid green jacket 


with a checked skirt. Toss the jacket over a tan shirtwaist dress, 

and tie the outfit together wih a green belt. A checked or plain 

waistcoat looks well with a shirt and skirt. 
Since sweaters are your darlings, try to have several. You can § ‘ 


knit them yourself at much less cost. 


The enormously sloppy 


Joe of yesteryear has shrunk a bit to more becoming propor- § ‘ 


tions 


This is partly a war measure to save yarn and partly a 


natural evolution of fashion. Sleeveless sweaters are real news, 


and the classic sweater and skirt costume stands at the head of 
the clothes class, and varies its general appearance with accesso- 
ries. You'll notice that belts have become big fashion news. 
Try a plain leather one, a tooled one like those the cowboys 


wear, a belt studded with nailheads. 


Take a band of grosgrain about two inches wide and tack dai- 


Do things with ribbon. 


y/ 


HOLZ 


greea 
unds- 
jac ket 
dre SS, 
plain 


uu can 
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from Hor- 
and Duber- 
New York City 


LEFT FROG-TRIMMED 
WOOL JERSEY BLOUSI 
WITH A COTTON VEL- 
VETEEN SKIRT THEY 
ARE EASILY JUGGLED 


This is the type of clothes you need 
for school and college —simple for 
smartness, easy to juggle for variety 


sies on it with snaps; make a matching hair band. Or braid 
narrow strips of bright ribbon or felt into a long rope. Tie it 
around you, letting the ends hang. Use your imagination. 

Besides the sweater and skirt uniform, most girls like to have 
a dress or two. In many sections of the country, you'll find cot- 
ton most practical. And the designers have really cut a flock of 
cutics for you this season. Plaid cottons have set-in oval yokes 
and pert collars. Stripes slim down the too-too solid flesh. And 
cotton has two virtues—it washes and it’s not expensive. 

For cold climates, woolly dresses are fine. The shirtwaist 
style 1s becoming to almost anyone, looks well made of flannel, 
Spun rayon, jersey, or thin wool crépe. This sort of dress can 
be varied with accessories. The line is so simple that a fancy belt 
or lapel gadget won't clutter the general effect. Jumpers hav« 
the virtue of looking different over various blouses 

You're really getting a break on date dresses now. Manufac- 
turers have discovered that a great many (Continued on page 35) 


CENTER LEFT PASTEL CORD 
CHECKED COTTON PERKED UP 
WITH A RUFFLE AND A ‘BOW 
TIE BOW.’" TO WEAR ALL DAY 


LEFT: A RABBITS’ HAIR JERSEY 


CLASSIC. THERE SHOULD BE ONE 


LIKE THIS IN FVERY WARDROBE 


BELOW LEFT: WHEN YOU 
WANT TO LOOK SPECIAI 
LY NICE, WEAR A DRESS 
LIKE THIS JUILLIARD 
CREPE IN A RICH COLOR 


BELOW: FOR DATES AND 
PARTIES, CHECKED TAF- 
FETA WITH SQUARE NECK 
LINF AND JAUNTY PEP 
LUM NICE FOR DANCING 





W, ildflowers in Summer 


By ELIZABETH-ELLEN LONG 


Though we post signs upon our orchard-wall— 

“Keep Out!” “No Trespassing Along This 
ee. 

Scarlet and gold, king's purple, and a tall 

Blue higher than wild grass or proper grain 

Will spread their windy silk against the sun 

In spite of all our watchful diligence 


And vows at planting time, “This year not one 


Gypsy shall pitch his tent beyond our fence. 


Nor can we drive them off, for all we shout 
Our land has work to do, be on your way, 
Or arm ourselves and wave a scythe about. 
There's none shall heed a single word we say, 
For long before the time of you or me 
These fields were Summer's caravansary. 


i 








FOUR 


NOTHER reason for my neglect of Minnie’s message to 
Terence—and one that made my forgetfulness somewhat 
excusable—was the fact that Uncle Simm elected to join 

Elly and me for dinner. Claude Hopkins and the little girls had 
come and gone without disturbing him, Helga’s attentions had 
flattered his vanity, and he was in the mood for sprightly con 
versation. The talk turned, of course, to my promised sleighridc 
“If I was a little younger,” he chuckled, “I'd go with you, 
myself. That's a good little cutter we have in the barn—Larsen 
keeps it in fine shape—and it won't hurt Perfection a mite to do 
an hour’s work for a change.” 
“Perfection must be awfully old,” I ventured. 
wasn't young when I was here ten years ago!” 
“Let's see now,” my great-uncle pondered. 
hoss in the trotting race for three-year-olds at Goshen in ‘22 
That’s more'n twenty years ago. But he’s still got some git-up 
and git in him. You better start soon. This sugar snow wont 
last long—sun’s almost out now. Take a short clip down through 
the back field, and tell that pig-headed Larsen to come back here 
and do his chores. Then, if you turn south on the back road and 
come around by the Catholic church and over the Hollow bridge, 
you won't cover more'n three miles altogether. Perfection can 
stand that, I reckon, even if he acts like a dying horse.’ 
“There's Terry whis- 
tling to Major now,” 


“Why, he 


“T entered that 


> 


Elly put in ‘“Martha PERFECTION PRICKFEFD UP HIS 
° é FARS AT THE SOUND OF THE 


don’t think of putting BELLS AND CONSENTED TO BI 
on that soaking wet coat’ LED To THE SNOWY DOORYARD 
of yours. Wear my old . 
sealskin and a warm 
scarf over your head. 
That bright red one of 
yours will be just the 
thing 

And so, dressed in 
borrowed plumage, I 
ran out to meet Terence 
just striding up through 
the lane 

Can you harness a 
horse?’ I asked him. 
Can I?” he grinned. 

Don't forget I was 
brought up on a farm. 
Oh, yes, I can harness a 

irse and take no non- 

nse from him.” 

Perfection seemed to 
sense that fact. He eyed 
Terry and me morosely 


By RUTH GILBERT COCHRAN 


Martha and Terry go for a sleigh- 


ride which has a sinister ending. 
What could have happened to Claude~ 
and what had Larsen to do with it? 


as we entered his comfortable stall, and gave a most convincing 
imitation of a horse about to die of exhaustion. But when Ter 
ence took the harness down from the hook and called, “Come on 
now, you loafer,” he stepped out obediently 

“Mercy,” I breathed, alarmed at the old fellow’s deep drawn 
sighs and trembling knees, ‘‘maybe we shouldn't try it.” 

“No soap,” scotted Terence. ‘The nag’s on the verge of apo- 
plexy from over-eating, that’s all. A run will do him good. No, 
my fine, long-haired friend, it’s no use rolling those pathetic eyes 
at me. Hi-up there! 

He slapped the harness on Perfection’s shrinking back, tight- 
ened buckles and straps, and backed the horse into the shafts of 
the trim, low-hung cutter. “Bells, too,” he said, and hung a 
melodiously tinkling string on the horse's collar. Perfection 
pricked up his cars at that sound and consented to be led over 
the creaking barn floor to the snowy dooryard. 

“Hop in,” said Terence, then stepped in beside me and tucked 
a moth-eaten bearskin robe over our knees 

Elly and Uncle Simm waved to us from the window, and 
Frieda, on the kitchen porch, called, “If you see Larsen, send him 
back here. The furnace needs stoking.” 

“Larsen?” Terry asked, and I explained the reason for Frieda’s 
request. I was sorry I had to mention anything unpleasant, for I 

was thoroughly enjoying 
our not too speedy dash 
over the snowy back- 
i ficld road. The sun was 
; out now, making tiny 
rainbows in the snow 
spray all about us, and 
the cold air stung my 
face just enough to be 
fun 
An angry man and 
Terry mused 
Bad combination. | 
think there's no cause 
for worry, but you must 
admit that Larsen be- 
lieves he has some rea 
son for jealousy, Claude 
and his family have been 
staying in Essex for over 
a month, and he has 
been to sce Frieda sev 
eral times. Brought her 
candy, once, I believe. 
Still, I think Larsen’s a 
fool Frieda 
perfectly nice girl 


a gun, 


secms a 
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The Story So Cfar 





Martha Bristow, sixteen, spends the Easter vacation with her 
‘elatives, the Fairfields—elderly father and middle-aged daugh- 
ter—who live in an ancient house on Lake Champlain. This 
house was once used by Abolitionists as a station on the Under- 
ground Railway to shelfer runaway slaves escaping to Canada. A 
tunnel connected it with the lake, but no trace of it remains. 

Martha expects a dull holiday, but finds plenty of excitement. 
She arrives at night, and looking out of the station windou ae 
the car, she is startled to see an evil foxlike face | 
her for a second from outside. On the drive to the Painfield 
home, she has a fellow passenger, Dr. Meadows, a mysterious 
person u ho stops the car on a lonely road to speak to a boy who 
is evidently waiting for him. He introduces this attractive Irish 
lad as Terence McGovern, and with a remark about “trailing the 
ald fox,” goes off with him into a sinister-looking ravine. This, 
the driver says, is Judge's Hollow. 

Next day Martha hears strange stories 
but she learns nothing of the errand of Dr. 


peering hack . 


about Jud ge ‘s Hollow, 
Meadows and Ter- 


“Of course she is,”’ I cried indignantly. ‘No one could look 
into her fine, clear eyes and see the proud way she walks around 
in that spick-and-span old cotton dress and think anything else!” 

“That's tellin’ “em, sister,” Terence approved. “Them’s my 
sentiments, too. And Claude is really devoted to Helga and 
those three weedy kids. And for another thing, any present 
Claude may make has a financial string tied to it. I think Doc 
Meadows suspects what that string is—he’ll tell us about it when 
he gets ready. Well, here's the back Willsboro’ road, and no 
sign of Larsen yet.” 

“No,” I agreed. “But he might have gone off into the woods. 
Now let's turn south and come back along the lake road and 
over the Hollow.” 

“Okay. Frieda’s house is 
on this back road, just on 
the edge of town. It wasn't 
much to begin with—her 
father was the village car- 
penter—but she’s made a 
cute little home of it. She 
goes out nursing for a liv- 
ing, and only helps out 
friends like Elly with 
housework in emergen- 
cies.” 

“That's why she takes 

such good care of Uncle 
Simm, then,” I said. ‘But 
here’s something I can't 
understand. Helga’s com- 
pletely selfish—you can see 
that in five minutes—and 
yet Uncle Simm likes her, 
and he can’t stand Frieda. 
He says she gives him the 
chills, and that he'd just as 
lief be waited on by the 
Statue of Liberty.” 

Terence laughed. ‘He 
liked Minnie better in 
spite of all his grumbling, 
because he could boss her 
to a fare-you-well. Frieda 
tells him what to do and he 
does it. Now Helga, on 
the other hand, can be very 
charming when she wants 
to. She laughs at your 
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ence McGovern there, although Miss Elly Fairfield, who knows 
them, invites them to dinner, Martha begins to suspect that the 
“old fox” is a French Canadian named Ride au, the brutal father 
of her cousin's maid-of-all-work, Minnie. The Fair fields, at din- 
ner—Minnie having been sent to the cellar for a bottle of wine— 
hear the crash of breaking glass and a scream. Terence and the 
doctor rush to the cellar, but Minnie will not tell them what 
frightened her. They find the spilled wine, and the neck of the 
bottle, but the rest has disappeared. Next morning Minnie is 
and Larsen, the Fairfields’s farmhand, brings his fiancee, 
Frieda Hansen, to take her place. Frieda and her haughty sister, 
Helga Hopkins, are not on speaking terms, and Larsen is jealous 
of Claude Hopkins's attentions to his handsome sweetheart. 

Miss Elly decides that Rideau has terrified Minnie into return- 
ing to him, and she and Martha go to his shack to remonstrate- 
but without result. Rideau proves to be the man Martha saw at 
the station window. Minnie sends an important message to 
but Martha forgets to deliver it. 


Lone 


Terence 


uncle's jokes, calls him a naughty old darling, and he loves it. 
But that’s enough about them. I've been meaning to ask you, 
Miss Meddlesome Mattie, what you and Elly were doing 
Rideau’s shack this morning?” 

“How did you ever know about that?’ I marveled. 

Elementary, my dear Watson. We picked you up in the road 
just below the cemetery. Your galoshes were caked with muddy 
snow—therefore you'd been walking in the fields before you got 
into my car. Come on now, ‘fess up. Did you see — 

Recollection smacked me right in the eye. “We did,” I ad- 
mitted, “and she gave me a message for you.” I reached auto- 
dear!” I cried ruefully 


matically for my coat pocket. “Oh, 
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“Lost it?” Terry's tone was anxious, as if the message might 
have had some importance I did not understand. 

“No, not as bad as all that, thank goodness. But this is Elly’s 
coat I'm wearing, and your note is in the pocket of mine, hang- 
ing in the kitchen. I'll give it to you the minute we get home.” 

“That's that, then,” Terence said, “so don’t fret. It may be 
important and it may not. But of course I want to see it. Wow, 
the snow’s pretty thin here, isn't it?” 

“Yes, and Perfection isn’t liking it a bit.” 

We didn’t, either. For a time our attention was taken up 
dodging the lumps of muddy slush that flew in our faces as the 
old horse plodded along. More than once he looked back at us 
reproachfully as the runners, cutting through to the pavement, 
scraped and dragged. 

“A martyr,” Terry laughed. “Get that air of pious resigna- 
tion?” But I was glad, for Perfection’s sake, when we turned 
again onto the hard-packed snow of the side road. Then, realiz- 
ing that home was nearer now, he took us along at a good clip, 
and soon we had rounded the corner by the Catholic church and 
were sliding briskly north again, nearing the thickly wooded 
fields that led to the Hollow. 

With the dip to the bridge just in sight, I sat up alertly. 
“Look!” I pointed. “That pink thing down there by the bridge! 
Isn't that Claude Hopkins’s car?” 

And then a faint crack sounded in the woods to our left, and 
something flew past my ear—something that filled the air with 
a thin, whining whirr. “Bumblebees—in April?’ I asked vague- 
ly, and felt my head clapped down onto my knees with a force 
that left my shoulders sore for a week. 

“And keep your head down till I get into the shelter of those 
bushes by the road,” Terence ordered. “That bumblebee was a 
bullet !”” 

The sleigh veered sharply ; small, ice-stitfened branches scraped 
its side. “Now,” Terry said, pulling Perfection to a halt. I 


AFRAID SO,” HE MUT- 
TERED. INSIDE THE FIELD 
WAS A GREAT STRETCH OF 
TRAMPLED SNOW AS IF A STRUG- 
GLE HAD TAKEN PLACE THERE 


I WAS 
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raised my bewildered head, my red scarf down over one eye. 

“Someone took a shot at us,” said Terence rapidly. ‘From 
that rise among the trees in Frieda’s field.’ He drew a deep 
breath. “Thank goodness, you're not hurt!” 

“That's what you think,” I retorted bitterly. “Did you have to 
break my back ?”’ 

“No time just then to be pernicketty,” said my gallant friend. 
“T'll apologize later. Whoever tried to pot us is probably run- 
ning like a whitehead now, but I don’t want you to take any more 
chances. We'll jog on a little farther, and then I'll get out and 
try to find out what's going on around here.” 

Jouncing and tipping on the rough soil, we started down the 
incline toward the bridge. My heart crowded up into my throat 
in dread. What had happened? Of course Claude's gaudy car 
beside the road might mean nothing tragic. He might have had 
a blow-out or run short of gas, and left the car for cither reason. 
But that bullet, which was probably meant for Terence or me, 
put another face on the matter. 

“Which of us,” I puzzled, ‘‘and why ?” 

Who could have los such a reckless thing in broad daylight ? 
Rideau, resenting my interference in his affairs? He had carried 
a gun—he had said it would go phat. Though that threat had 
been directed at Robert Meadows, he probably felt no more kind- 
ly toward Terry and me. 

I felt Terry's arm tense as he pulled Perfection’s reins abrupt- 
ly. “Uh-huh, | was afraid so,” he muttered, and I caught my 
breath in horror. For there inside the field, not far from the wall, 
was a great trampled stretch of snow—as if a struggle had taken 
place there al on the gray surface I could see dark splotches. 
No one needed to tell me what those stains were. 

“Claude! I whispered. ‘Do you think- 

“Looks like it. See those tracks! He must have been run- 
ning to get back to his car, and was either shot, or overtaken 
and slugged before he could make it.” 

“You think Claude was run- 
ning, trying to escape from 
someone who was after him?” 
I repeated, in a daze. 

“It looks that way. There 
may be more to this than you 
know, Martha. Too bad we 
can't trace any of those foot- 
prints very far—there’s not 
enough snow under the trees. 
But you can see they were com 
ing on a slant across the field 
and away from the Hollow.” 

“That awful Hollow!” I 
groaned. ‘What does it all 
mean? Oh, how I wish I 
knew!” 

“You and me both, Martha,” 
Terence said soberly. “But we'll 

. soon know, I promise you.”” He 
caught himself up short. 
“Never mind that. What time 
did Claude leave your house 
this morning ?”’ 

About eleven, I think.” 

“Eleven, and it’s a little after 
three now. He would have had 
plenty of time to take Helga and 
the little girls to their hotel in 
Essex and then come back here. 
Three o'clock—and if it weren't 
for the storm, this road would 
have had cars going by every 
few minutes. And now look at 
it! Not a soul in sight.” 
(Continued on 
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SUMMER FINDS GIRL SCOR 


In spite of shortages and restriction 
the country for another season of lee 








tOP CENTER AMBLING ALONG A SUNNY, SHADI 
LECKED TRAIL WITH SUMMER SOUNDS OF BIRDS 
OVERHEAD AND INSFCTS IN THE UNDERGROWTH 


TOP 

SNAPPING FIRE, SCRAMBLED 
FRYING PAN WITH THE SUBTLE 
WOOD SMOKE, AND A GIRI 

ING SKILLS THA ARE 
REGULAR TRAINING O 


JUST ABOVE ALMOST ANY IMF AROUND A 
SIRL SCOUT CAMP OU LI FIND SOMEONE 
WHITTLIN MOST SCOUTS CANT i 


A GOOD KNIFfI AND WOOD ON ALI SIDES 


‘I 


RIGHT JUST SITTING ON THE DOCK AND 
LAZING IN THE SUN THESE ARF SCOUTS 
ROM MEMPHIS AND SHELBY COUNTIES IN 
TENNESSEE, IN 4 CAMP OPERATED FOR 
THE CHILDREN OF WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 











SCOB HAVING FUN OUTDOORS 
ctionyny Girl Scout camps opened all over 


of lee and living and fun in the open air 








LEFI EN 'OYING THE BEAUTY OF BIRCHES STAND 
ING WHITELY IN A SUMMER WOOD, SCOUTS DO NOT 
DISFIGURE THE TREES BY TFARING OFF THE BARK 


. 


— 
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TOP Hust {FP SSIN¢E ABOUT WITH BOATS 
GIRI SCOUTS ENJOY rt SATISFACTION 
WHICH COMES FROM SCRAPING AND PAINT 
In OLD BOAT TO MAKE IT SFAWORTHY 


| \BOVE \ COUT LEARNS TO COOK 
ON A BUDDY BURNER WHEN FUEL IS HARD 
rO FIND SHF MAKES IT HERSELF OUT Ol 
1IN CAN FILLED WITH WAX A ROLL O} 
CARDBOARD FD MAKI 4 WICK 


LEFT 1IME OUT FOR WASH DAY AT CAMP, 
KENDING OVER A HOT TUB IS MUCH BAS- 
IFR WHEN THERE 8S A COOL WALL OF GREEN 
TREES AND THE OPEN AIR ALL AROUND YOU 









FUN WITH the FAMILY 


By MARGARET ANN DYSART, Girl Scout National Staff 


. 

i S August on your calendar—time for 

dog days according to the thermometer, 
halfway mark so far as your summer vaca- 
tion is concerned. A perfect time to catch 
your breath and make sure the next few 
weeks hold their full measure of the special 
joys and opportunities that only summer can 
bring. 

Of course you may still have some time at 
camp to look forward to, or a long planned 
trip or visit that, by some miracle, is possible 
in these of wartime restrictions. 
But the chances are that August will find you 
with at least a few days to spend quietly at 
home, and the point is that these days can 
be just as full of fun and adventure as camp- 
ing, visiting, or any other activity. 

The trouble is that we sometimes get into 
a rut and expect to do all our outdoor living 
in camp, or to go away for all our fun. 
Whereas, of course, summertime is outdoor 
time wherever we are—and families are peo- 
ple to have fun with, even if we do see them 


even days 


every day. 

Why not spend some time this August do- 
ing things out-of-doors with different mem- 
bers of your family? Fathers and mothers 
enjoy fresh air and sunshine as much as you 
do, to say nothing of your brothers and 
sisters. But it may be up to you to initiate 
the outdoor fun, and this will mean using 
your imagination to think of the things that 
would not only be fun for you but that your 
family would enjoy. 

Fortunately there are things to do out-of- 
doors from dawn to dusk, and at any moment 
of time. Just take a typical, nice summer day 
and list a few of the possibilities. Naturally, 
they won't all be suited to the tastes of your 
particular family—nor could you ever cram 
all of them into a single day. 
more than you need gives you the chance to 
pick and choose. 


But suggesting 


ARLY morning, just after sunrise, is rela- 
tively cool in even the hottest parts of the 
This is one of the best times of 


country. 






















the whole day for bird walks. (Early eve- 
ning is good, too.) Birds sing very little in 
August, so this will mean using your eyes 
more than your ears. 

Gardening is fun as well as work, when 
you get at it early enough and have someone 
to work with you. If yours is one of the 
many families with a Victory Garden, you 
have probably already discovered the good 
times which may be had, planning and culti- 
vating it together; and gathering the fruits 
of your labors. 

Have you ever gone on a family berryinz 
expedition? This is especially good if you 
live in the country, or on the edge of town, 
and have access to fields and pasture land. 
Start early enough to see the sunrise and have 
the pleasure of watching the countryside wake 
up. Make a game of it—see who can pick 
fastest and You may find that 
younger brothers and sisters have the edge ou 
you here. If you find a good patch, you 
should have all the berries you need by the 
becomes too hot for comfort, 
and there will still be some of your day left 
in which to look them over and start them on 


cleanest! 


time the sun 


their way to canning, preserving, or whatever 
use you plan to make of them. (Do as much 
of this out-of-doors as you can, too—house- 
work family group 
often acquires real glamout.) 

If you have younger brothers and sisters, 
you probably know the feeling of being re- 
sponsible for their welfare for a morning or 
Are they, too, having a reall; 
There may be sim 
ple back-yard playthings you can make for 
them, such as swings, that will keep them out- 
And have you ever tried planning 
games for them with the same thoughtfulness 
you would use if in charge of games for 
your troop meeting? Take a copy of Game 
for Girl Scouts and pick out games that 
would be suitable to play out-of-doors, pay 
ing particular attention to the ages of the 
players. You do not want to make a seven- 
year-old take part in a tricky paper-and-pencil 
more than you want to 
a violent game of tag after a 
hard day at the office. If you are playing with 
very small children, you had better ask your 
librarian for books on games to play with 
them. 

Who knows—you may all have such a good 
time, and you yourself may grow so experi- 
at planning games for younger chil- 
dren, that it might be possible for you and 
your mother to plan a play-day for neighbor- 
hood children, or some kind of special party, 
or picnic, for your brothers and 


done as a out-of-doors 


an afternoon. 
good time this summer ? 


of-door s. 


game, any involve 


your father in 


enced 


sisters and 


3 


their friends. The fun they would have 
would probably be well worth the effort. 


MORNING of activity brings you to 

lunch time. Nearly everyone loves to eat 
out-of-doors, even if it is only in the back 
yard; and breakfast, lunch, or dinner all have 
their special attractions. Your mother may 
need a little tactful persuading, but once she is 
convinced that outdoor meals can be served 
easily and graciously, with a minimum of 
extra steps for her and also a minimum of 
ants, caterpillars, and other wildlife as un- 
expected guests, she'll probably be as enthusi- 
astic as anyone. Try something easy, at first, 
such a simple picnic lunch attractively 
served, or even your regular luncheon taken 
out-of-doors on individual trays and eaten at 
a table. Then, when you're sure your family 
is with you, you can turn your camping skills 
to good account with some first-class outdoor 
meals. 

There may be a place in your back yard for 
an outdoor stove, and part of those long va- 
cation mornings or afternoons might be spent 
in helping to build it, or making handy piece; 
of equipment. (Look them up in your Gir/ 
Scout Handbook or Campcraft ABC's.) One 
Girl Scout had the inspiration of making two 
cooking aprons, one for herself, the other 
(several sizes larger) for her father. He was 
so proud of his new acquisition that it took 
little or no persuasion to get him to use it- 
and father and daughter.in their identica! 
aprons became quite a team of outdoor cooks 


IF YOU were at camp, you would probably 
have a rest hour after lunch, and this might 
be an excellent suggest to yout 
family. We Americans are fond of rushing 
madly about from one thing to another- 
and we often some of the very nicest 
parts of living in the process. If you and 
your mother—and your brothers and _ sisters 
if you have any—should form the habit of 
taking some time to relax out-of-doors to 
gether in the early afternoon, this could easil: 
become one of the most worth-while parts 
of the whole day, a time when you would 
read aloud together from a book you all en 
joy, or perhaps just talk quietly about things 
that interest you. 
Evening is another 


custom to 


Miss 


precious family time 
It is probably the best time of day for you to 
see your father, so don’t always rush off after 
supper with your crowd, Plan one evening a 
week, if possible, when the whole family can 
relax together out-of-doors, and think up 
ways to make it a notable occasion. 

Save any really ambitious outdoor cookery 
for evening. When you become proficient at 
this sort of thing, you might ask some of the 


neighbors to join you in a back-yard “cook 
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ut,” but better practice with the family first. 
Your young brother may not be too polite 
bout that burned kabob, but when you finally 
hear him say, “Gee, not bad!” you'll know 
ou've achieved nothing less than a master- 
piece. 

Plan games for your summer evenings, too, 
outdoor games the whole family can enjoy. 
You may already have some favorite ones, 
nd you can look up others. Then, what 
bout introducing your family to a campnhre 
ind all the fun it means—the chance to sit 
round in the gathering dusk, toast marsh- 
mallows, tell stories, and perhaps have a real 
ld-fashioned sing? When it grows dark, on a 
ight when there is no moon, spread some 
blankets on the ground and do some stargaz- 
ing. Many newspapers publish monthly star 
maps, or you can use The Universal Star 
Finder, a handy star chart that may be o1 
lered from the Girl Scout National Equip- 
ment Service (Catalog No, 23-541, 35 cents.) 
We hope you have August 10-13 marked on 
your calendar, for this is the time of the an- 
nual Perseid meteor shower. There are few 
sights more breath-taking than a large meteor 
silently crossing the sky sometimes leaving a 
trail of fire in its wake. The little ones that 
lart by and vanish almost before you see 
them are fun to watch, too, especially if you 
keep score of the number each member of the 
family sees. 


Alt these things are the sort that will fit in- 

to and brighten an ordinary week day. But 
there are also special things to do out-of-doors 
n Sundays and holidays, when everyone ts 
home—things like walks, excursions, picnics, 
and leisure for pet hobbies. In some ways, 
gas rationing is a blessing, once your feet 
have been trained to think so, too. You mav 
not be able to roam so far afield, but what- 
cver roaming you do is done slowly enough 
to give you time to see things. 

There may be landmarks in your com- 
munity, or near it, that you have always in- 
cnded to visit, but somehow never do, al- 
10ugh out-of-town people make them their 
irst points of call. Turn tourist yourself this 
ummer, with some other members of your 
umily, and get better acquainted with your 
wn community. 

On the other hand, there may be certain 
xcursions that have become family tradi- 
tions, to be repeated year after year—a trip to 
he State park, perhaps, or an outdoor con- 
rt, Or an extra special picnic for someone's 
rthday. If you have no family customs like 
it, this summer would be a good time to 
go on the kind of outing that everyone will 

mor to have repeated when next summer 

mes. It might be some very simple thing 


ch as a woods’ picnic in some special spot, 


<a ae 


>a = 





perhaps where the maidenhair fern grows 
thickest, but there will be a certain magic 
about it at the time and even more magic 
in the remembering. All through the winter, 
probably, you will find yourselves wanting to 
return next summer to that lovely spot. 

All sorts of hobbies are available out-of 
doors, too, So often it's your parents, or your 
older brothers and sisters who teach you 
far too rarely, 
perhaps, in your estimation—you can teach 
them things. But the greatest joy comes when 
you are 


things; occasionally, however 


learning things together. So next 
time you are walking in the woods, or along 
a country road, or even in your own neigh 
borhood, make a mental note to investigate 
more thoroughly anything that happens to 
interest you. Did you discover a_ strange, 
bright-colored flower, or curiously shaped 
leaf? Find out what they are when you go 
home, and you may want to look for others 
next time. Or did you find a stone that bears 
prints of shells or plants that grew thou- 
sands of years ago? Next thing you know, a 
family rock collection may be in the making! 
Or you may discover that father of yours, 
who looks se businesslike as he hurries to 
work of a morning, watching an ant hill, on 
his day off, as delightedly as any small boy, 
and this may be the beginning of many in- 
teresting hours that you and he will spend 
together finding out more about insects. 
Other hobbies call for certain skills—im 
provement of your tennis game, perhaps, or 
learning how to take good pictures. If pho 
tography is your hobby, and you have a 
brother or other relative in service overseas, 
you might make a collection of pictures to 
send him—pictures of people, first 
of all, of course, but also of fa- 
vorite pets and places that he 
knows best and 


enjoys most. 


Sketches by 
KATHLEEN KELLY 


NE final word—don't be dis- 

couraged if you become in- 
terested in the idea of doing 
things with members of yout 
family, only to find that they do 
not respond as quickly as you 
had expected. If yours is the kind 
of family that has always done 
things together, you will have 
little need for the suggestions 
in this article, but if your fam- 
ily has not, in the past, done its 
playing together—well, Rome 
wasn't built in a day, as the 
So don't get im- 
patient, but keep right on think- 
ing about your family and 
things you all enjoy and ways 
in which you might take part in 
them together. And, anyway, be 
sure to have a good time out- 
of-doors this August. 


saying goes. 
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PARENTS ARE PECULIAR 


outside the gate on the highway, Mother said, 
“Pat, I have talked to your father and he has 
agreed that I may teach you to drive. But 
remember, you are not to ask for the car by 
yourself until you are sixteen.” 

I gulped and said, “Oh, Mother, I will! 
That is, I won't! That is, I will do just as 
you and Father say. And I think you are an 


angel.” And I threw my arms around her 
and squeezed her. 
Mother told me to jump out and run 


around to the driver's side, and she would 
give me my first lesson. I did, and Mother 
killed the engine. Then she told me to step 
on the starter, which I did—and the car gave 
a lunge. So Mother said, “Oh, dear, that was 
my fault! I left it in gear.” And she showed 
me how to put it in neutral. She then ex- 
plained which is high, second, low, and re- 
verse. It is like the letter H. But I guess you 
know about all that 

Starting off, I made a good deal of racket 
with the gears. In fact, Mother said if I 
didn’t do better I would strip them. I guess 
Father would have a convulsion if I did. But 
after that I caught on pretty fast. It bucks 
when I start, though. Mother says I dont 
feed it enough gas. 

We passed Elsie on the road, riding her 
bike. So I leaned out and said, "Beep! 
Beep!" at her because I wanted her to notice 
that it was me driving by. He who laughs 
last laughs best, Cousin Emmie says, and I 
think it is true, don’t you? 


) onr lot ing 


DEAR LUCY ELLEN 

An accident has occurred in our 
family, but no one is dead, or anything 
like that. Mother was teaching me to 
back the car, and we were up there in 
front of the high school last Saturday, 
because it is a good safe place. I fed it 
too much gas, I guess; anyway, we 
backed too far, real quick, and turned 
over in a ditch. But not all the way 
over, and it was a nice grassy ditch, so 
that it didn’t tear up the car. It madc 
Mother so she cried. I im- 
ploared her not to mention it to Father. 
And it will not happen again becaus< 
I have learned better about backing 
now. We had sort of a hard time get 
ting out of the car, but when we did 
I ran to the telephone and called the 
wrecker. 

Mr. Sankey came on the wrecker. 
He laughed and said, “Looks like with 
an acre to turn around on, young lady, 
you could have kept out of this ditch.’ 
1 told him it was merely an accident 
and please not to tell Father. And I 
paid for the wrecker myself, which 
was one-fifty out of my own money. 
But I thought it was fair to pay for 
my own wreck, and Mother said she 
thought so, too, and it would make me 
more careful in the future. 

Your loving sister, 


P. D. 


nervous 


DEAR LUCY ELLEN 
You know that Bible Aunt 


Susan is always saving when she dis- 


verse 


aproves of what we do—'’Sharper than a ser- 
pent’s tooth it is to have a thankless child” ? 
Well, she said it at me today because Mother 
was in bed and her back was hurting. 

I went to get her an aspirin, and Aunt 
Susan said the verse, and said she knew what 
was ailing Mother. ‘Dat wreck done it, 
she whispered in a sepulcheral tone. 

I asked her what wreck, because I didnt 
think she knew about what happened day be 
But she did. Her grandson, 
Tobe, works at the garage and he told her 
I turned the car over a high embankment and 
that we rolled over four times. Which is fa: 
from the truth, as you know. (I wish now I 
had not given Tobe the old croquet set. | 
Father, and Father will 
never let me touch the car again.) 

Mother is okay now and she has gone to 
town, I Aunt Susan would mind her 
own business. I wish she would kindly re- 
member that I am not a child and that I am 
not thankless. I am very thankful to Mother 
for letting me learn to drive. Aunt Susan is 
very nosey, don’t you think so? 


Your loving sist 


fore yesterday. 


guess he will tell 


wish 


Fr. 


DEAR LUCY ELLEN: 

Today, as Father was going to the stock 
sale, I caught a ride in with him. His right 
leg was hurting him mighty bad (the sciaticar, 
you know) so I politely asked if he would 
want me to drive. Because now I have had 
five lessons, and Mother says that except for 
making it buck I do fine. 
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But Father was sarcastick and said, ‘No 
thank you! I prefer to finish what is left of 
my three score and ten.’” And he said he ex- 
pected Mother and me to die any day in a 
crash; and that if a woman ever set her head, 
there was no way to stop her; and that, for 
his part, if they cut the gas ration to zero he 
would count it a blessing, because then he 
would not have to worry about hospital bills 
and damage suits. 

While he was talking in this manner, we 
were going up a hill on the wrong side of the 
road, and then we came face to face with a 
wagon and team at the top. So Father jammed 
on the breaks, and the man jerked his team to 
one side hastily, and no one was killed. But 
it Was a miracul we weren't. 

Well, then, we had to stop at the bank. 
Father close and hooked out 
bumper to the car in front. In trying to get 
our car loose, he mashed a blood blister on 
his thumb and got very mad and it made his 
And there we were, until 
two men stood on the bumpers and got them 
apart. It was very imbarassing. 

Coming home, we slitely bumped into the 
milk truck which was parked at our gate, but 
when the driver saw it was Father he under- 
stood and said, ‘That's okay, Mr. Downing. 
We all have our little mishaps.” 

I didn’t say a word threwout. Even though 
Father was sarcastick about me driving, I like 
to return good for evil. All I can say is, 
Father is lucky and that is why he is alive. 
Don't you think so? 

Write soon and tell us about all 
you and Mary are having. 


drove too 


leg hurt worse. 


the fun 


Your loving sister, 
P. Downing 


DEAR LUCY ELLEN: 

Guess what! You will never be- 
lieve it! Our crowd is going to Spring- 
field to the game Friday night, and a 
lot of them are going with Mother and 
me in our car, and I am going to drive! 
Mother has promised. I am dying to 
do it, because I will them all 
how well I can drive. And I really can 
drive, Lucy Ellen—you would be sur- 
prized. I love to drive more than life. 
I wish I had a car of my own. Also an 
oil well to furnish me with plenty of 
gas. I would never stop driving. If 
I were a boy, I would drive racing 
cars. I would be the best 
driver. I can’t wait for Friday night 
to come! 


show 


world's 


Your loving sister, 
Patricia Downing 


DEAR LUCY ELLEN 

This is the saddest I have ever been. 
But it wasn't my fault, I can tell you 
that. Friday night we had a wreck, 
and now our car is in the shop and 
Father says if I ever touch it again it 
will be over his dead body. I have 
cried for hours, and I wish you were 
could make Father 
listen to reason, maybe. 

We went to the game and everyone 
said what a good driver I was and they 
were all surprised. I never did go 

(Continued on page 31) 
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§ FULL THROTTLE TOWARD THE FINAL BLOW 





Echoing the roar of guns and throb of tanks on distant battlefields, the hurrying song 
of giant driver wheels rings without letup along the steel paths of America’s railroads. 
e The railroads are putting all their steam into a single purpose — that of 


making sure that American fighting men get the things they need 
















to hasten war's end. @e The products of farm and factory 
must flow surely, steadily and swiftly to the far-flung battle 
fronts. There must be plenty — ahead of time. e It is 
here the railroads serve. For about nine-tenths of 
everything the armed services require is 
carried by the rails. e Day after day, night 
after night, every railroad man is striving, 
every available wheel is turning, toward 


this goal — that there shall be no let- 


down in getting under way all the 


goods which victory needs. 





ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


By Latrobe Carroll 


THUNDER OVFR NORMANDY 


War is an old story to Normandy, the 
province which has felt the thunderous furv 
of the first battles to liberate France. The 
Normans who live there are the descendants 
of conquerors. Their ancestors, Northmen, 
or Norsemen—hence the name “Normans” 
—sailed down from cold Scandinavian waters 
and wrested vast territories along France s 
north coasts from the original Celtic in- 
habitants. That happened in the ninth and 
tenth centuries. 

Toward the middle of the eleventh 
tury, William the Conqueror, most famous 
of all Normans, worked out a grandiose plan 
At Dives-sur-Mer, not far from Caen, he 


cen- 





collected a fleet of some seven hundred ships 
and an army of about two hundred and 
fifty thousand men soldiers armed 
with slings, cavalrymen. 

Getting 
Channel's 
job, but William the Conqueror was equal 
to it. His invading army conquered England 
in 1066. 

So, when a 


archers, 


such a great force across the 


treacherous waters was no small 


little less than nine centurics 


later American and British and Canadian 
forces landed on Normandy’s beaches, they 
were repeating the Conqueror’s trip in re 
verse. They fought their way to settlements 


where records of the Conqueror’s exploit were 
still preserved. For 
the first towns to fall to Allied warriors, was 
the home of the celebrated Bayeux tapestry 

a piece of needlework which is a_ pictorial 
Until the 
the Nazis carried it 


instance, Baveux, one ot 


record of the conquest of England 
summer of 1940, when 
off as part of 
Bayeux museum. A unique work of crt, it 1s 
two hundred and thirtv feet long by 
inches wide 

We've been told that the people of Bayeux 
and of other Norman towns greeted the liber 
ating forces with cries of “Wire le Tommy! 
"Vive l Amérique!” Just what sort of people 
are the Normans who cheered the liberators ? 
What kind of country do they live in? 

The Normans were originally 
many of those who live along the coasts still 


their loot, it had lain in a 


twenty 


sailors and 


‘houses so big they 


pull a living out of the sea. They feel such 
lively gratitude toward the ocean that in pre- 
war Normandy and in its neighboring prov- 
ince, Brittany, elaborate teligious ceremonies 
used to be held in August. In these the sea 
was fervently and devoutly blessed. 

In times of peace the little harbors of 
Normandy delightful places. Every- 
where there were fleets of fishing craft witn 
There 
were the smells of fish and tar and seaweed, 
the sounds of sails flapping as they filled with 
fresh salt breezes. 

Long ago, 
turned 


were 


sails white or brown or a rich russet. 


however, many Normans had 
scafaring to farming. Hard- 
shrewd, frugal, resourceful, they 
knew how to get the most out of their lands 
They planted apple orchards, for they had 
learned that apple trees felt at home in Nor- 
man soil and under Norman skies. They 
raised cattle and sheep and pigs. They mad, 
their province into a cross between a hug 
orchard and a huge dairy farm. Many fami 
lies, grown prosperous, lived in stone farm 


from 
working, 


were sometimes called 


‘first cousins to castles.” They drank mild 
golden cider, sold butter and cream and 
cheeses. 

The character of these farmers has some- 
times seemed self-contradictory to visitors 


who lived among them. They came of a dar- 
ing, restless race. They liked to tell how their 
1! 
Zalicys, 
Sicily 


igon-prowed 
had conque not only England but 
and parts of Italy. They were happy in the 
thought that most French Canadians of Que 
bec Province Norman stock. Yet 
though they loved to talk about adventurous 
exploring, they seldom left home. Fixed in 
the soil, they were conservative, set in their 
ways. But their life. deep-rooted in tradi 
tions, was a good life 


forebears, in long, di 


ed 


were of 


Prewar existence in Normandy villages was 


an odd mixture of the old and the new 
wheeled, 


Two 
hooded carts used the same roads as 
fresh-from-the-factory motor cars and busses 
The village belles bought cosmetics and smart 
gowns and scented soaps from Paris, but for 
holidays and religious festivals they put on 
their folk costumes—the sort of dress the girl 
sketched on this page is wearing. 

There was a striking fitness in the fact 
that Allied troops made their first landings in 
Normandy. Its ancient capital, Rouen, holds 
memories of a girl whose 
simple faith have been an inspiration for fiv 
Joan of Arc was burned at the 
stake in Rouen. and is—a shining 
symbol of French courage and love of liberty, 

od 


many valor and 


centuries 
She was 


even tn the face of 


* the process and adding small amounts of al- 


WILL OUK FARMS GROW GASOLINE? 

Ours is an era of oil. Oil is the fuel which 
sends great fleets of ships across the seven 
seas. To a great extent, oil and its derivative, 
gasoline, run our country’s industries and its 
system of transportation. Oil warms millions 
of homes. It provides most of the driving 
power for modern war. Tanks use vast quan- 
tities of it. One of our B-29 superbombers 
is said to carry, on a single round trip, almost 
as much gasoline as a railroad tank car. And 
a battleship of today takes on, at just one 
fueling. enough oil to heat an average Ameri- 
can home for three hundred and fifty years. 

Oil will probably play an even more vital 
role in postwar days. Yet there are scientists 
who say that we are nearing the end of our 
natural oil may run into an 
oil famine within twenty years or so, Other 
scientists disagree, declare there’s enough oil 
underground to last into the far future. 

There’s comfort in the thought that if the 
pessimists should prove to be right, we may 
get oil—and coal, too—from green, growing 
things. So says Dr. Ernst Berl, a distinguished 
scientist at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
Dr. Berl should knew. He has per- 
formed the extraordinary feat of turning green 
vegetable matter into coal and fuel oil and 
gasoline. 

Though he announced the full results of 
his experiments only within recent months, 
his research covered a long period of time 

years ago that he walked into 
his laboratory for a final test. He took with 
him nothing more than a big box of corn 
An hour later he came out 
with a pail half full of bituminous coal. He 
had accomplished the transformation by a 
combination of heat and pressure, plus the 
chemical action of limestone. By repeating 


resources, and 


nology. 


It was many 


shucks and weeds. 
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kali he obtained fuel oil. From this he pro 
duced gasoline. He had succeeded in doing in 
sixty minutes what it takes nature several mii- 
lion years to do 

If future farms should grow gas for our 
cars as well as food for our tables it would, 


as one farmer said, be something. 
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HEROIC INDIAN BRAVES 


American Indians are on the warpath again. 


This time, though, they're fighting on the 
white man’s side, not against him. There 


were more than four thousand Indians in our 
armed forces even before Pearl Harbor. Now 


there are more than twenty thousand. 


When we think of Indians, we're apt to 
think of swift ponies, bows and arrows, toma- 
awks. The thought of red men engaged in a 
war of planes, of tanks, of big guns, may 
strike us as odd. But tribesmen from our 
plains, our deserts, our forests, are among 
ur smartest, toughest fighters. 

Many of them are at the wheels of trucks, 
getting supplies through under fire. The 

drivers in the Army, we're told, are 
Seminoles from Florida. Coaxing cars along 
wampy everglades roads has made them “gas 
wizards.” But it’s in direct combat that In- 
ians have been doing their most spectacular 





jobs. The present war is many wars in one, 
nd in places the great struggle has resembled 
Indian fighting. In New Britain, for instance, 

€ campaign against the Japs took place in 
tropical jungles. There American and Japa- 
nese stalked each other, threading their way 
through dense growth, firing from behind 
trees, thick vines, bushes. 

Time and time again the Japanese had 
proved themselves redoubtable jungle fighters. 
But American Indians, slipping back into 

cir ancient ways of warfare, out-Japped the 
Japs. As part of the 158th Regiment of 
Bushmasters they penetrated a thousand yards 
through a vital sector of the enemy lines. 

Again, in the first battles in Normandy, 
there was often no front line. The fighting 
was fluid, waged from behind the hedges and 
strips of woods and isolated trees. There 
were snipers, ambushes, sudden surprises. !t 
was a sort of Indian war—and our Indians 
did well. Some were among the paratroopers 
who leaped from planes, in the first assaults, 
shouting “Geronimo!” the battle cry of out 

tborne divisions. 

Sergeant Tony Castello, whose mother was 

Apache Indian, had been the first to utter 
that cry. He had yelled “Geronimo!” time 
and time again the instant after leaping out 
of a plane. It broke the tension, he used to 
say, between the moment of jumping and the 

oment his chute opened. Geronimo was an 
Apache chieftain who in 1885-86 led a cam- 


paign against the whites. 

Indians still point with pride to the rec- 
ord of Private Joseph Oklahombi, of the 
Choctaw tribe, now a sort of legendary figure 


World War I, singlehanded, Oklahombi 
said to have taken a German position de- 
nded by dozens of machine guns. He held 
for four days. When he came back to our 

more than a hundred prisoners, their 
nds up, were marching ahead of him. 

Indians are hoping that another Oklahombi 
will emerge from this war, to help fight the 

rdes of the man they call “the mustache 
smeller.” 













































































t's fun to be popular, as 
Christine Mott, Powers Model, 
knows. She says, “I’ve noticed that 
girls who get the most phone calls 
are usually those who can do things. 
“It pays to play a good game of 
tennis and be a smooth dancer. I like 
bowling, too. Exercise is part of my 
beauty routine. Sleep and proper 
food are also important. You won’t 
find me skipping breakfast. I really 
like my morning bowl of Wheaties.” 
Why don’t you try Wheaties, too? 
A good breakfast, including a large 
bowl of these whole wheat flakes, 
with lots of milk and fruit, will help 
you rise ’n shine. Delicious, too. 
SPECIAL! Pictures of Glamorous 
Powers Models—set of three, includ- 
ing Christine Mott. Each picture 5 
by 7 in., suitable for framing. Today, 
send one Wheaties box top and only 
5c (to cover handling costs) to Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Dept. 859, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 
INCLUDE WHEATIES IN Zoece MODEL LIFE! 


“Wheaties” and 
“Breakfast of 
Champions” are 
registered trade 
marks of 
GENERAL 
MILLS, INC. 
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expert copilots, the two legged humans. 

Siwash, with as many breeds in his eight 
pound body as only an Indian mongrel can 
achieve, was a veteran of north country avia 
tion long before the war. It is nearly ten 
years ago now that Bernard (“Bun”) Paget, 
well-known bush pilot, landed on a remote 
lake in search of a cache of gasoline. As he 
taxied in to shore a mob of Indians greeted 
him, accompanied by the inevitable mongrel 
pup whose excited barks were rewarded by 
blows from spectators. That 
was too much for Paget, who waded ashore 
with arms flailing to such good purpose that 
it cost him five dollars to soothe the feelings 
of an offended chief. Incidentally he acquired 
ownership of the forlorn cur, a pup that was 
destined to become one of the 
plished blind flyers of the northland. 

Curled up contentedly in the copilot’s seat, 
Siwash, in six years of flying, never failed to 
wake up and take notice about three minutes 
before the plane began to descend for a land- 
ing on the home base. Paget repeatedly mad¢ 
risky bad weather flights on the sole excuse 
that he had Siwash to guide him home—and 
nobody dared to laugh, either. He 
that Siwash could guide the plane through 
the thickest overcast and set him down 
a dime.” 

When the war broke out, the dog became 
the mascot of an_ observers’ 
changed from commercial craft to two-en 
gined bombers with of skill 
navigator. Ironically, after all those years of 
lofty adventure, Siwash lost his life when he 
leaped from a motorcar into the path of an 
other. His successor as school mascot, Avro, 
soon learned to wake up for the landing as 
promptly as Siwash had done himself 

Other flying dogs include Galena, 
Alaskan husky, who sleeps through 
good weather but watches the instru 
ment panel intently when flying in 


various native 


most accom 


insisted 


‘on 


school, and 


no loss as a 


NCE 


fog or blackness; Spotty, Airedalk 
member of a Polish bomber squad 
ron, who was cited in an order of 


the day for his coolness and exampk 
during Germany; and 
Skipper, who went aloft with one of 
the few planes to fight in defense of 
Pearl Harbor. Two Flying Fortresses 
"Skipper I and “Skipper IT 
were shot down into the sea, but the 
crew attribute their 
being rescued each time without seri 
wus injury to the little black Scotty, 
who at last report was still riding the 


raids over 


good fortune in 


airways in a brand new “Skipper III 

R.A.F. pets, 
grounded — officially at 
this unfortunate of affairs 
been blamed on Mitzi, black cat mas 
cot of a Fighting French pilot. When 
danger threatened, Mitzi 
crawled the warm 
the Frenchman's jacket 
one aerial dogfight, a 


however, are now 


least and 


state has 


usually 
of 
But during 


into security 


Messerschmitt 





scored a direct hit with a machine 

gun burst on Mitzi’s cockpit. The 

bullets missed the occupant, but 

scared at least seven lives out of 

Mitzi. R 
The pilot managed to dispose of 

his first opponent, but by the time ‘ 


THE GIRL 


AMERICAN 





THEIR JOB zs t2 BUILD MORALE 


at him, a 
slightly demented cat was hopelessly tangled 
in the controls. 


another German had begun to dive 


To save a crash, he had to dis- 
engage his plane from the battle; and when the 
squadron leader began to ask embarrassing 
questions, orders to leave pets behind resulted 
Despite Mitzi’s disastrous display of panic, 
however, fire the 
age-old composure and self-reliance of their 


In the Naval 


most cats act under with 


race. Service, practically every 
fighting ship carries a miniature menagerie of 
pets. Scouse, feline mascot of H.ALS. Exeter. 
made his usual unruffled round between th: 
various battle stations while the gallant 
cruiser was being riddled by the superior 
armament of the Graf Spee. Press photo- 


graphs showed him to be the first down the 
gangplank when the Evete: tri- 
umph to England—and then, when sitting for 
his portrait in London, Scouse dropped dead. 
Page Mr. Ripley! 

The high mark for nonchalance, however, 
goes to Sabo, cocker mascot of a destroyer on 
North Atlanti¢ After one of the 


returned 1 


convoy duty. 


hottest and noisiest sea engagements in_ the 
career of the veteran man-o'-war, the enemy; 
U-boats retired defeated and the convoy pro 


ceeded with slight loss. Suddenly a 
Sabo! Where's Sabo? 
Consternation reigned. The pride and joy 


seaman 
shouted, 


so named because of his uncann 
food gear—had 
search of the deck drew a 


of the men 
ability to sabotage 
appeared.. Frantic 


blank, and sailors were nearer panic than they 


and dis 


ever had been under enemy fire. Then some 
one happened to go below—and there was 
Sabo snoozing in his made-to-size “mick’’! 


One of the few canine hammock dwellers, he 
had slept, swaying gently as 


the 


was his wont, 


throughout entire naval engagement 


C Anadia Nat P} rap } 
SKIPPY, PINT-SIZED FOX TERRIFR, WHO STOWED 
IN A CANADIAN) SHIP AND WAS MADE A 


AWAY 
MASCOT ( nrrny page 27 
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Not all ship’s mascots are as fortunate as 
Torpedo, the cat whose vessel was sunk in 
the lower St. Some weeks after 
his supposed demise, Torpedo showed up in 
a city hundreds of miles from the sinking, 
where members of the crew 
still recovering. There was, for instance, 
“Lucky,” the misnamed spaniel pup of the 
H.M.C.S. Winnipeg. A tew days after the 
escort craft was commissioned at Port Arthur 
on Lake Superior, Lucky fell overboard. His 
body was washed near Detroit, and 
this ill-fated mascot buried 
with due ceremony and international courtesy 
on American 


Lawrence. 


rescued were 


ashore 
Canadian was 
soil 

The pup could have used some of the good 
fortune of a dusky feline who had 
three famous ships sunk under him in the 
space of a year. Originally one of the ship's 
of the German battleship Bismarck, 

willingly changed allegiance whea 
picked up by the British destroyer Cossack 
after the went down. When the 
gallant Cossack in turn met her fate, Oscar 
again was among the survivors and joined the 
crew of the immortal Ar& Royal. And after 
the sinking of the famed flat-top, for a third 
time the cat found a bit of wreckage to keep 
him afloat in the Mediterranean until daring 
sailors effected his rescue. 


Oscar, 


cats 


Oscar 


Bismarck 


Several cats, in fact, were rescued from the 
Ark Royal, and the British admiralty holds in 
medal from the Dumb Friends 
League until a new ship of the same name ‘s 
commissioned. It honors crew members who 
to the doomed carrier to the 


trust a 


returned save 
Cats. 

Another rescue of note occurred when, off 
Mediterranean explosion 


rocked a vessel lying near an American trans 


the coast, an 
port. Oil gushed over the water and 
threatened to engulf both ships. 


mongrel mascot of the 


hre 


Qucenie, the 


transport, fell overboard in the ex- 
citcment 
Nobody noticed the dog, strug- 


gling and choking in the oil, until 
the transport started to pull away 

then Norman Clark of Ham 
mond, Indiana, headed for the rail. 
His comrades tried to hold him back, 
that the might be- 
mass of flames at any mo 
ment, but Clark dived overboard and 
plowed through the muck. 


Private 


shouting ocean 


come a 


Queenic 
clawed her way up onto his shoulder, 
and the 


oil soaked 


sailors rescued the exhausted 
pair after a half hour's 
hard work 


Sailors will go to any length to r 


cover a lost mascot, and the pets, in 
turn, remain steadfast to their ship 
mates 
One night Alma, the small ft 

terrier skipper of a United States 
cruiser, went on shore leave in San 
Diego with one of her special pals 
12 «oversized seaman known to his 
friends and associates ‘as Foghorn 


While the sailor sought entertain- 
ment along the waterfront, Alma 
likewise waadered off to have a chat 


with the stray dogs of that interesting 


neighborhood. 
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PARENTS ) are Peculiar 


ONTINUED FROM PAGE 26 


r thirty, either, on account of saving the 
». ' 
Coming back, it began raining and I drove 
slow, just about fifteen. And we were 
ning down the long hill to the one-way 
idge over the creek, and an Army truck was 
ming behind us, sort of fast. And anothet 
was coming toward us. So when _ the 
Army truck saw it was a one-way bridg: 
y put on the breaks and started skidding— 
id they skidded into us and knocked us into 
abutment of the bridge. So it bent out 
nt axle and bent in the door on the left 
id side where I was, and a piece of broken 
glass nearly put my eye out. It went in at 
¢ corner. They got it out later though. No 
yody was hurt dangerously—they were all 
ist scared and bruised. And Mother wasnt 
vurt. I was glad of that. 
[he soldiers were very sorry, and they 
wed us to the garage and said it was their 
ult. Mother told Father so, but it didn’t 
lo any good. He said it was strange to him 
that a woman would be willing to see her 
ld go through life one-cyed, just to grattity 
whim for driving. 
All the boys and girls in the car with us 
have told Father it wasn't my fault, but in 
vain. Father said it was just what he had 
been expecting. and that it was hard to have 
child disfigured and to pay out a hun- 
{red and twenty-five dollars for an evening's 
ntertainment. But I am not going to be dis 
figured, Lucy Ellen, and today we found out 
that the Army is going to pay for every bit of 


damage. 
Wouldn't you think that would prove to 
I was not to blame? But you know 
He is very oppinionated. So now my 
life is blited, and it is not fair. Because was 
t my fault that it rained, or that the truck 
kidded into us? 


Your sister in despas 


DEAR LUCY ELLEN: 

You know how Cousin Emmie is always 
saying that the darkest hour is just before th: 
lawn. Well, she is right! Listen and I will 
tell you what happened last Saturday. You 

ild never believe it. 
Mother and Father went with the Rolfes to 


the all-day meeting of the Farm Bureau, and 
I ny went on a hike with the Deadly 
D So I stayed here in the house with 


A 


susan. 
Uncle Eph came to work on the orchard 
He was supposed to prune it and spray it. it 
very chilly that morning, so Uncle Eph 
iled a little fre to warm his hands by 


because the spray wets your hands and makes 
so cold. Anyway, when he went back 

t ining, the fire caught the dead gi 
pretty soon it caught the woodshed on 
which, as you know, joins the gar 


Well, it was very exciting. Uncle Eph was 


g like an Indian and trying to beat out 
‘1 vot ti 


C n 


with his old felt hat, an 


br and tried to help him. But the fire 


ight on spreading. The woodshed is 
poplar and, of course, it burns very fast. 


(Continued o p 





Sound power 
directs 


Gun power 


Over telephones come commands — the big guns swing 
“on target.” 

These are sound-powered telephones that need no bat- 
teries to make them “talk.” The speaker's voice alone 
creates the current that speeds the words along the wires. 

From tower controls to turrets, they carry the battle 
talk of Navy. They connect all stations, forming a vital 
nerve system not easily knocked out by shellfire. Some of 
our biggest warships have more than 2000 of these special 
instruments. 

Developed and designed Ly Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, built by Western Electric, these telephones are also 
serving underseas and with our land artillery forces all 


over the globe. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM Ba 
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RIGHT AN ILLUSTRATION BY EDWAKD 
SHENTON FOR MARIBELLE CORMACK §S 
ABSORBING ROMANCE OF THE AUSTRAL- 
IAN BUSH, ROAD TO DOWN UNDER 


Esther Forbes, author of Paul Rerer: 

and the World He Lived In, winner 
of the Pulitzer has been the 
Newbery Medal for Johnny Tremain (Hough 
ton, $2.50), her fine story of a boy in Boston 


Prize, awarded 


during the dramatic years of 1773-1775 
Fourteen-year-old Johnny, apprentice, loved 
his craft of silversmithing and knew that h« 
excelled at it. Gaily, he lorded it over th 
other apprentices and even over his aging 
master’s family. Then his skilled hand was 
maimed and rendered useless by molten sil 
ver. For a time a hostile world seemed to 


hold nothing but despair 
But there was fine stuff in Johnny Tremaia 
and, as dispatch rider for a group of Boston 
patriots, he built a new life for himself, com 
ing to know James Otis, Samuel Adams, Paul 
Revere, John Hancock, and others, and tak 


and degradation 


ing part in the Boston Tea Party and_ the 
historic events that led to the Battle of Lex 
ington. Here, after the battle, Johnny was 


promised that an operation would give hin 
a hand that could hold a musket and, perhaps 
might once again wield a 


WHA In Marjory 
(Houghton, 


who had flunked a 


silversmith’s tool 


Hall's 


$2) 


Fashion 
Field 


out 


After a 
Marybeth 


nursing Course, Came 


of her depression and secured a job selling in 


a department store. She enjoyed the work and 


] 5 . 
4 a ‘ > tu ‘ 
did it well ind presently in opportunity Wa 


offered her to take a special war-shortened 
training course which led finally to the posi 
tion of assistant buyer. You will find thes« 
views of department store work informative 


and interesting, and Marybeth and her friends 
have met before in) Bread 

Succe in 
real and natural as your own friends 


The Flags of Dawn (Litt 
$2) 


a lively historical novel 


whom 


Butter 


you 


and Reverve, will scen 


Brown, 
by Es- 


ther Melbourne Knox, is about the first sta 
ring in England of the urge for treedon 
The heroine, a Welsh girl, Halcyon del 
Myddrai, was studying medicine in Salerno 
when Father Gerald de Barri toid her what 
Stephen Langton and the barons were plat 
ning to do to force King John to cease his 
injustices. Freedom-loving Halcyon was so 


moved that she gave up her studies to return 
to England. Het 
daring masquerade proved of great help to 
the barons in getting the King’s signature to 
the Magna Carta. Mrs. Knox has a gift for 
making medieval times alive and real 


medical knowledge and 





In Three Boys of Old Russia (Ne!- 


son, $2.50) Helen Acker tells of the 
boyhood of three of Russia’s most widely 
known sons—the great writers, Leo Tolstoy 
and Maxim Gorky, and the famous singer, 
Feodor Chaliapin. In writing of the child 


hood associations that helped to shape the 
careers of these great men, Miss Acker pre 
sents an unusually vivid picture of Russta 
and the Russian people. 

You will) like Dorinda Dutfield, 





So heroine of Elizabeth Howard's book 
Dorinda (Lothrop, $2), and you will enjo 
her happy winter visiting relatives and going 
18-43. Dorinda made 


to school in Chicago in 


friends easily and this faculty brought he: 
some interesting adventures. An unexpectcad 
Opportunity to stay on at school as assistant 


teacher presented itself and the girl was faced 
with a dithcult decision. But Jethro, the bo 
back home, arrived in Chicago—and Dorinda 
found there was no conflict! You will enjoy 





this pictur of Chicago's early days 
Si Logging Chance by M. H. Lasher 
. (Winston, $2) is the story of a boy 
Iventures at a logging camp during his last 
vacation before entering college It tells of 
fun and danger, petty jealousies and fine 
oyaltics among men cooped up in camp. It 
brings out the high ideals of men who would 
conserve America’s natural resources and the 
crooked practices and wastefulness of those 
who care only for enriching themselves, giv 
ing Hl-round view of vigorous, pict 
esque indust 
EAN In The Good Ship Red Lily (Long- 
mans, $2.50) by Constance Savery 
he five young Challoners were on their way 


to join their parents aboard ship and sail away 


fe America 


worship as their 


free to 
; 


where they would be 
Puritan consciences dictate 


whet 


and imprisoned by 
The 
their 
grandfather, Sir 


they were trappec 


their charming but treacherous uncl 


was the vast, luxurious estate of 


prison 


domineering, hot-tempered 

Timon, who was willing to throw his rebelli 
us eldest son and his family into jail rather 
than permit them to leave the country. What 


happened to the Challoners during their 1m 
prisonment, and their ultimate fate, makes an 
absorbing story. Constance Savery, will 
remember, is the 


Longmans book, Enemy Brothe 


you 


author of another good 
the story of 
an erstwhile young Nazi in an English family 


29 





ES with BOOKS 


B) MARJORIE CINTA 





eS Girl Scouts working for the Needle 
craft and Clothing badges, and oui 

many readers who write that they are inter- 
ested in making their own clothes, will wel 
come the simple self-instruction in the art of 
sewing that the fashion designer and dress- 
making teacher, Helen Hall, offers the aver- 
age beginner in her book, Simplified Home 
Sewing (Prentice Hall, $2.75) with its easy 
to-follow and hundred  dia- 
grams. The methods are up to date and many 
short cuts used by 


directions SIX 
professionals are given. 
This is an invaluable book for the girl who 
like to make her 


wardrobc 
With brothers, uncles, and 
cousins in far-off Australia, you will 
be interested in Maribelle Cormack’s story of 
pioneer days in that unusual country, Road 
to Down Under (Appleton, $2.50). In 1840, 
wholesome, courageous Barbara Reid and her 
left home in the Orkne\ 
Islands and built a new life for themselves in 
the Australian bush. They knew danger, ad- 
venture, good times, and hard work—and 
Barbara met romance in a young Australian, 
Colin MacIntyre. Bushrangers, sheepherders, 
convicts, squatters—many dramatic characters 
of the building of Aus 


would design and own 


fathers, 


fine family theit 


animate this picture 


Ve In a new book by Catherine Cat: 

Coblentz, The Bells of Leyden Sing 
(Longmans, $2.50) again Lysbet 
Pieter of The Beggar Penny, grown 
Ider now but still aiding the cause of liberty. 
When the bells of Leyden sing, the pulse of 


we mect 


nad 


and 


liberty is beating high, many times the 
bells sing in this story of the last year the 
English refugees spent in that Dutch haver 
Andrew Brewster, his dog Pompey, and his 


determined friend Rembrandt van Rijn (wl 








expressed his pleasure by standing on_ his 
head was so clever with his sketch 
book) have many exciting adventures guard- 
ing the secret of the Brewster printing press 
from Old Squint Eye, the English ambass 

iors spy. There is also the suspense of the 
off-again, on-again voyage of the Pilgrims to 
the New World. Andrew has much to worry 


him before he finally hears the music of the 
bells above the waves of the broad Atlantic 
Mrs. Coblentz writes of Leyden and this signif 
cant period of the city’s history with understand 
ing, warm admiration, and deep feeling which 
make those troubled times of long 


real ago 
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In the Middle West, eighty out of each 
hundred radio sets sent up are returned te 
the Weather Bureau, as compared to about 
ten out of a hundred around Boston. This is 
no reflection upon the honesty of people 

ound Boston. The explanation is that, 
along the coast, the parachutes drift out to 
sca and are lost. If you should ever find one 
of these little radio sets attached to a para- 
chute, mail it to the U.S. Weather Bureau, 
Washington, D.C. 

Ceiling, or the height of clouds above the 
earth, another bit of weather information of 
interest to aviators, is determined by sending 
up a smaller balloon and calculating mathe- 
matically the distance above the earth at 
which it disappears into the clouds. At night, 
the bgt made on the clouds by a beam of 
light, directed upward, is sighted and com- 
putation made in the same way. 

The weather observer must also note the 
type of clouds which are in the sky, and learn 
to identify them by comparing them with an 
illustrated chart. Clouds are visible evidence 
of warm and cold fronts and other condi- 
tions in the atmosphere. They may indicate 
approaching storms, or ice conditions aloft. 

Pilots are also interested in visibility. This, 
the weather girls determine from a chart. 
The chart lists various objects within sight 
of the station. It might read like this: 


Water tower... 1 mile 
Courthouse... 2 miles 
First row of bills... 


3 miles 


By noting the most distant object which can 
be seen, visibility can be estimated by the 
observer. 


AVING collected her data, the weather 

observer puts it into proper form and 
gives a copy to the teletype operator, who 
sends it on to other stations. She also gives a 
copy to the forecaster. The forecaster then 
makes up the weather report, which is given 
out to the local radio and newspapers, and to 
people who telephone. Each girl has a turn at 
answering the telephone and must cultivate a 
pleasing telephone manner. 

In six of the country’s largest cities, the 
telephone company provides a weather serv- 
ice. By dialing your “Weather” number, you 
are connected with a room where a recording 
made on a continuous magnetic tape is giving 


the weather forecast over and over. The 
voice on the record is usually feminine. 
Every six hours or oftener, a new record 
furnished. 


Weather girls are busiest when the weather 
iS “most active’—that is, when it is chang- 
ing rapidly as when a blizzard or hurricane 
is raging. Bulletins must be given out more 
frequently; more people call in for infor- 
mation; more observations must be taken. 
Because observations must be taken, no mat- 

what sort of a storm is raging outside, 

weather girls include rubbers, slacks, 
ind raincoats in their wardrobes. 

\t weather stations situated along the coast, 
weather girls share in the responsibility of 

pplying correct weather information to 
planes about to take off on transoceanic 





SKY BIKES 
FOLDING BICYCLES, 
USED BY PARATROOP- 
ERS, ARE ATTACHED 
TO PARACHUTES 
AND DROPPED TO 
THE GROUND WHERE 
THEY ARE THEN 
ASSEMBLED __ 








NO PEDALS 

THE FIRST SINGLE -TRACK BICYCLE, 
PATENTED IN ENGLAND IN 1818 BY 
DENNIS JOHNSON, DIONT HAVE 
PEDALS. FORWARO MOTION WAS 
MADE POSSIBLE BY MOVING THE 
FEET ALONG THE GROUND IN MUCH 
THE SAME MANNER AS WHEN 
WALKING 


THE CALIOPE 
WHISTLE 


ADOPTED BY THE 
BOSTON BICYCLE CLUB 
AROUND 1880. LIKE 
THE BICYCLE BELLS OF 
TODAY, THIS WHISTLE 
WAS USED FOR WARN- 
ING PEDESTRIAN AND 
OTHER TRAFFIC — 








EVERY CHANGE IN BICYCLING 


THE MORROW” COASTER BRAKE, 
OVER THE YEARS, HAS KEPT PACE WITH 
ITS FAMOUS 
EXTRA-LARGE HUB PERMITS ALL INTERNAL 
PARTS TO BE HUSKY AND STRONG . THE 
MORROW COASTER BRAKE |S SERVING 
OUR ARMED FORCES NOW, AS A VITAL 
MEMBER OF “THE INVISIBLE CREW" 


Aviotion 


| SPECIFY "MORROW ' ON THAT NEW BICY- 


CLE YOULL BE GETTING 


ECLIPSE 





MACHINE 


DIVISION 


*Trade Mark of Bendix Aviation Corporation 








Of course you do, 
there’s nothing else like 
it! But what about the 


girls who live 





othe) 


near you— 
newcomers to your community— 
they'd like it 


want to be 


Because so 
Girl 


some have to wait to get into a 


too! 
many Scouts, 
troop. Perhaps there is room in 
Talk 


Perhaps 


your troop for more girls. 
to your leader about it. 





DO YOU LIKE BEING A GIRL SCOUT? 


you know someone who 


would make a_ good 
leader to start a new 
troop. If you do, ask her to get 


in touch with your local council, 
if there 
to write for 


is one in your town, or 


information to 


GIRL SCOUT NATIONAL 
HEADQUARTERS 
155 East 44th St., 
New York 17, New York 





flights; and at embarkation points, they help 
to select the most favorable times for supply 
and troop convoys to sail. 

The few girls who 
observers 


are not employed as 
central where in- 
formation gathered during previous years is 
tabulated and studied. Cycles of weather are 
worked out, and changes in our climate are 
studied. The way weather behaved in past 
years helps in predicting how it will behave 


work in offices 


this year. 

This is what weather girls do. 
interested in science and mathematics, if you 
work well with other people, if you would 
like a job that takes you outdoors part of 
each day, perhaps meteorology 
for you. 


If you are 


is the career 
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—FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN 


Excellent 


BATHING BEAUTY. Here's a 
with the usual opulent tr appit ngs plus a good stor 
and a really funny comedian. Moreover, in Tech 
nicolor Red Skelton isn't far from handsome, s« 
his love troubles provoke 
chortles. The object of his 
Williams, a swimming star before the films di 
covered her. With this plot setting go top-notc! 
music makers—Harry James's orchestra an 
Xavier Cugat’s band. There is also a class 
ballet dancing which begins as a thing of beaut 


musical comec 





} 


s 


and turns into n h larious travesty 
l litional ballet costume. In 


joins the class in tra 
cidentally, he proves nself a skillful dancer 
The tnale is a stunnin 


executing the burlesque. 
water ballet featuring Miss Williams with wat 
effects and lighting reminiscent of a World's F 
spectacle. (MGM) 





CANTERVILLE GHOST, THE. Oscar Wil 
ld 


story about the centuries-old ghost ot Sin 
de € paterville, who must find a des aft br 











enough to atone for his own cowardice before | 
can find rest, has been brought up-to-date by ha 


1 





billete in the cast 


i ‘blood relation of the ¢ 


ing an A i 
turn out to be 
On his stout but trembling heart is d 





interviil 





whole burc his weak in tors, 

he, too, ve failed but for the entrea 
of the last ( lle line, Lady Jes 
90 tar we to dran ind roma 





but when the curtain goes up, it all turns ir 









gentle and laughter-tilled f J 
sica is six-year-old Margaret ‘ arle 
Laughton is the weary ghost and Robert You 
the Ar Margaret so winson 
ppeals idition to rescuing § 


penance, Margaret s 
in guests with such 


simon 





by an app 
Margaret soen x 
ternated th tt 
rt Yanks In d. w 
delicate tact and witl t mal n tl t 
Ame ’ the English, the film suggests th 
Britain ! “ I { h ow rt 
energetic Yank t re and the country, as w 
is Si te te a4 


HAIL THI CONQUERING HERO.  Prest 








Stul has written solid uman_ interest 
ected it to the hilt ’ s comedy about 
boy (Eddie Bracken) brought uf r tl s 
»W faM w-hero father wl was killed 
the first World War. Early in the present w 
Eddie enlists in t Marines, but is honoral 


} 








1 year later, on the nicht he runs into six Ma 


n furlou h from Guadalcanal. Now 





ng plausible. For Bugs 


has not quite recoy 








», Bugsy is « 


raged that Eddie's mother is being mude to su 





unnecessary concern for her son's safety 








hick and tast when the 


plications come ¢t 


the point of nominating him for 





whereby the most fan 


published in “The Parents’ Magazine,” 


sympathy as well as 
mooning is Esther 


in 


when Red 


eposited tl 


discharged a month later because he has hay 


fever Chagrined not measuring up, ¢t 

! ted ex-M ts t shipyard H 
tes his t that he is in the South P 

inc, £ t id follow-up lett to a friend 


m battle shock, and because of his own 
r 1 hon 






c 
So Bugs’ 


starts to tix things, and with the help of the oth 
Marines returns Eddie, over the latter's protests 
to his hor town as a full-fledged hero. Con 


} town 
widely welcomes Eddie, piling on the honors to 
mayor. How 


Eddie tinally faces up to this predicament proves 
him a real hero. Eddie Bracken is perfect as the 
innocent victim of the Marines’ summary kind 
ness. Freddie Steele, former boxing champion, 


For description of the Fight-to-Twelve films 





THE AMERICAN GIRL 


who plays his first movie role as Bugsy, succeeds 
so well in delineating a neurosis, that what might 
have been just an amusing farce becomes a deeply 


touching human drama. (Para.) 


MARINE RAIDERS. One of the better servic« 
films, with excellent continuity and pleasant, un 
assuming acting. The battle and training scenes 
are at the same time authentic and an integral 
part of the story. Pat O'Brien, Ruth Hussey, and 
Robert Ryan make the characters they play well 
worth knowing. (RKO) 


Good 


( ANDL ELIGHT IN ALGERIA. A British-mad¢ 

spr vclodrama based on General Mark Clark 
mission to North Africa prior to the Allied land 
ng there. A bit overshadowed by present events 
nevertheless the film has suspense and interest 
(20th Century-Fox) 





GREAT MOMENT, 


turned into 


THE. This is biography 
omedy-tragedy by the deft hand ot 
Preston Sturges, the director. The original title 
Great Without Glory,’ no doubt the 
irector’s choice) desc l 


uccurately what 
the tilm is about. It 
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ROBERT YOUNG AND 
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MARGARET 
CANTERVILLEI 


O BRIEN 
GHOST 


As ef 





the first experir 


rr, since r 
partial anesthesia resulted in 
the part of the patients. This may or may no 
be amusing, though on the whole it is funny t 
see the crude instruments and 
used dentists. Betty 
wife, William Demarest as 








first hu 








ilarious antics on 


football tactics 
Field as Morton's 
in guinea 
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WHAT’S ON THE SCREEN 


This list has been selected by permission from the movie reviews 


New York City 


pig, and Joel McCrea give excellent performances. 


(Para. ) 


HENRY ALDRICH’S 


Henry (Jimmy Lydon) 


LITTLE SECRET. 
attempts a good deed of 
Major proportions and runs into complications of 
like dimensions, When the town welfare board, 
of which his father is chairman, plans to take 
away the child of a young woman whose husband 
has been wrongly convicted of a felony, Henry 
agrees to keep the baby at Dizzy's house (Dizzy’s 
tolks are conveniently away) while the mother 
goes in search of. a witness who can clear her 
husband. The highly improbable circumstances 
ire forgotten in one’s enjoyment of Henry's and 
Dizzy's loving, but awkward, care of the child. 
Of course Dizzy’s parents return ahead of timc 
and the baby is transferred to the Aldrich attic, 
to the great embarrassment of Mr. Aldrich in 
his capacity as social welfare chairman. (Para. ) 





JOHNNY DOESN'T LIVE HERE ANY MORE. 
But Johnny had given keys to his apartment to an 
assortment of friends and acquaintances with the 
invitation to use it on leave in jam-packed Wash 
ngton. This leads to unconventional but really 
funny complications, with a gremlin darting in 
ind out of the film as fate’s master of ceremonies. 
1one Simon and William Terry, all the young 
people in fact, are pleasant company. (Mono.) 





st EP LIVELY. Frank Sinat steps good 
uredly into the plot of this musical comedy 
instead of having the plot step aside for his 
zing. He's a country boy who comes to New 
to sell a serious play and gets into th« 
hands of a producer (George Murphy) of musi 
| comedies who promises to put on his play 
n order to trick him into saving a lagging musi 
production with his voice. The cast enter into 
with such evident relis! 
that the film is even more entertaining than its 
ontent warrants. Walter Slezak is particularly 
hotel manager worried over Murphy’ 


rill. (RKO) 















the farcical proceedings 


vod as 








SENSATIONS OF 1945. 
g is the brightest fea S smart-stepping 
il. Also, two orchestras being requisite ir 

these plu extravaganzas, Woody Herman's and 
Cab Calloway As for story, Miss Powell 


Eleanor Powell's dan 





of t 








s oblige 





s a publicity agent on the ind Dennis O' Keef 
fs it necessary to impr her business ethics 
while falling in love with her. (U.A.) 


YELLOW ROSE OF TI 


does sor 





THE. Roy Roge: 
in this tlm, all 

the casual style which is his own brand of charm 
The title refers to a showboat on which Roy gets 
i singing job while acting as a secret investigator 
an imsurance company. The boat's owner is 

girl (Dale Evans) whose father has recently es 
aped from prison. Roy's company is interested 
n the funds he was supposed to have stolen and 


whi 


ne first-class slev 








} 


have never been recovere Roy manages 

fair with the girl, and tlh 

making good in his showboat ente 

i triple juggling act of no mean skill) 
lly 2g ! the whole fil: 





his company 





FOR AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE 
Excellent 

BATHING BEAUTY 

THE CANTERVILLE GHOST 


HAIL THE CONQUERING HERO 


Good 
HENRY ALDRICH’'S LITTLE SECRET 
STEP LIVELY 
THE YELLOW ROSE OF TEXAS 
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RIGHT DRESS! 


zitls who aren't technically teen-agers wear 
unior sizes. For this reason, you'll find many 
nore dresses designed for your big sister, but 
‘ften suitable for you. The high school senior 
s finding that a black dress looks right, if 
t has a touch of bright color. You're all 
going to see high style notes in dresses that 
ou'll choose for dates or parties. Watch for 
U necks, short sleeves, little peplums, and 
side drapery— a fashion that has gone over 
very well with your older sisters. But side 
jrapery isn’t for every figure. Unless you're 
pretty well up in your teens, the line is apt to 
look too sophisticated. The princess dress is 
eally safer, and looks well on almost every- 
ne. You'll find date dresses made of wool 
jersey, rayon jersey, of crépe and velveteen 
ind taffeta. 

Colors are lovely this year, and particu- 
larly good with clear, fresh complexions. If 
you have dark hair, consider orange—that 
wonderful orange-ice shade that makes an 
olive skin glow. Blondes can take to coral, 
to the slightly pinkish reds, and to any shade 
of green, or blue. Brownettes should look to 
their skin tone before selecting a color, be- 
cause the color of your hair doesn't always 
tell what will be becoming. If you've a tan, 
steer away from beige—it makes you all one 
color. Clear light green, Alice blue, coral, 
rose, black, navy, aqua, and chocolate brown 

generally safe choices for blond and 
brownette. Bright green, red, beige, char- 
treuse, gold, shocking pink, coral, orange, 
turquoise, and other strong colors look well 
on brunettes. Before you choose a dress, try 
the old French trick of holding it under your 
chin in bright daylight and checking to see if 
the shade is for you. Don’t buy any color 
just because someone says, "They are wearing 
it!’ You are you, not they. 

When it comes to a warm coat, think 
tbout a Chesterfield. This cut is extremely 
popular now and should carry on for scveral 
seasons. You can choose a light color, if you 
wish, and plan to have it dyed in a couple of 
years. A coat like this 
uits, sweaters and skirts, and your best dress. 

Hats have been a moot point with high 
school girls for several years, but now the 
milliners have designed things that are casual 
and comfortable. The beret, which has be- 
come increasingly popula: with older girls, is 
a good school style. Get one that is the 
proper size for your face—not too big for a 

nall face, not peanutlike for the larger 
face. Put a big pin on one side, or tack on 


looks well over 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21! 
Listen!” I broke in sharply. “Somebody's 
ming through that field—on the run, too! 
I never would have thought that anyone 
uld move so fast. In one long leap Terence 
was beside the wall, peering over it. “You're 
ght,” he said. “On the double, he is. Stay 
ght where you are. He's got a gun.” 
He put one leg over the wall. "Hz, you!” 
shouted. “Stop where you are, and drop 
it rifle! I've got you covered. Stop, I tell 
ul” The crash of rapid footfalls in the 
iderbrush_ halted abruptly, 
wung himself over into the field 
I craned back over my shoulder to see the 
ther man. Larsen! 


and Terence 


a clip, or a flower, or just plain. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 
a ribbon cockade. Try a lapel gadget plunk 
in front, or a pompon on top. Take it off 
and try a new ornament whenever you feel 
in the mood. 

Girls who wear their hair flat on top are 
advocates of ribbon bands, dressed up with 
Half-hats 
have a definite charm, but be sure they fit. If 
they're too small, thep pop up and leave ait 
between hair and hat. If they're too large, 
they settle down over your ears and make 
you look like a bug under a mushroom. 

The simple cloche, which frames the face, 
is the hat that can go anywhere. Get one in 
felt to match your coat and live in it. 

Everyone talks about shoes except high 
school girls, who put on their loafers and 
trundle off about their business. But you 
will want something else for dressier occa 
sions. The baby last is particularly com 
fortable and charming in the 
flat-heeled version, with an ankle strap. It’s 
coming through this year on a higher heel, 
too, in case you want a more formal slipper 
But if your ankles aren't thinnish, don’t try 
bracelet straps. They're wonderful for a slim 
foot and a trim ankle, uncomplimentary to 
larger proportions. A plain pump with a 
bow, either medium-heeled or flat, does more 


looks very 


for sizes over seven, 

Proportion is something to remember when 
it comes to handbags, too. Most of you have 
probably adopted the over-shoulder model as 
your very own—it’s the most convenient 
fashion. But if you're five feet two, don't 
slip something like a laundry bag across your 
shoulder—it will make you look like a pigmy 
Santa Claus. Keep the size down 
wise, if you're five feet ten or so, avoid the 


butter plate 


Contrari 
proportion. Scale your bag to 
your size 

Jewelry can be fun. Make your own as 
you go along, if your talents lie in that di- 
rection—and almost Color 
acorns with nail polish and thread them on 
knotted string. Make flowers of those littl 
shells you collected on the beach this sum 
ner, and stick them on bobby pins or combs 
for your hair. Cut rounds of bright felt and 
stitch them on a ribbon for a flat collar neck- 
lace. Instead of a ring, tie a bit of ribbon 
around your finger and end it in a flighty 
bow. Tie a bright scrap around the upper 
part of your shirt sleeves, like a garter. Pla, 
tricks with your accessories. But remember 
basic clothes will last the longest and provide 
the best background for your bright ideas 


DARK HOLLOW 


He stood not twenty feet from me, pant 
ing, the rifle on the ground below his dang- 
ling right hand. His hair and shoulders were 
sprinkled with fragments of dead twigs, his 
boots were mud-clogged. He stared, his light 
‘Miss Marthy!” he gasped. “You 


anyone's. do. 


eyes wild, 
ain't shot? 
I straightened up then. 
“What made you think I was? 
Yes,” Terence snapped, 
sure someone was shot?” 
Because 
hazel ones squarely 


“No,” I said. 
why were you so 


Larsen's eyes met those stern 

“because I heard two 

shots over here in Frieda’s field. About 
(Continued on page 38) 










PUBLIC ACCLAIM 


for his private life! 


His romantic roistering 
story is being hailed 
as great entertain- 
ment all over the 
country! Don’t 
miss it! 


| MICHAEL O'SHEA 


) ANNE SHIRLEY 





with 


DAN DURYEA - STEPHANIE BACHELOR 
RAY WALKER - TOMMY BOND 


A REPUBLIC PICTURE 














“DARK HOLLOW’ 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND: One particular] 
is Dark Holi 


wait until my June issue had 





teresting story I could 
hardly 


As soon as it 


come. 
arrived I dashed for it and turn- 
installment. What 
and from where 


ed to the current 





worries 
did those villais 
Doctor Mead 


McGovern doing there, 


me is why 
ous eyes come—and what were 
OWS and Terence 
anyway ? 

I am thirteen years old and am in the high 
eighth grade at Gwynns Falls Junior High 
School 

After having been a Scout for almost twe 
years, I can honestly and proudly say that 
the Girl Scouts are wonderful. 
pathize with those girls who are without the 


facilities fe 


I deeply sym 


proper leadership and other 
Scouting. I have read letters in our magazine 
lamenting these facts and realize that I am 
fortunate at this time to belong to an active 
troop with an experienced leader 


Blanche A) de 
MISCELLANEOUS 
MASSACHUSETTS: IT have bee: 


WORCESTER, 


taking our nifty magazine for three years 


and hope never subscription to it 
I like it especially because it 1s sort of mi 
cellaneous and not all based on one subject 


I think Dark Hollow by Ruth Gilbert Coc: 
ran is simply | 


to stop my 


wonderful and I enjoy it im 


mensely. 


I am thirteen and am in the seventh grad: 
at Bancroft School I always bring Tut 
AMERICAN GIRL to school to read in free p 


riods, and I am never the only one reading it 

Ann Brot 

THANK YOI NANCY Lil 

BECKLEY, West VIRGINIA: I enjoy TH 
AMERICAN GIRL very My father is 1 
the Navy and I miss him so much, because he 
played with me and built things for me, but 
I have an AMERICAN GIRI 

that helps my spare time 
I am a Girl Scout and 
troop. I hope it will become 
town as THE AMERICAN GIRL is in my hear 


N.incy Lee A 


much 


subscr iption and 


am proud of m 
something in or 


A GARDEN AND A GAS STATION 


taken 


months——six 


MESHOPPEN, PENNSYLVANIA: I have 


our swell magazine for six 


THE AMERICAN 


GIRL 


— 


happy months at that. It certain Is a gra 
magazine 

Iam a Girl Scout and am soon to becon 

second class Scout. Out troop 18 not too 
active, but the patrol (of which I am leader) 
has already sponsored two play Th I 
is to help us get our uniforms 

lam not going on a vacation this summer 
but I am going to have fun in a different 
way. That will be having a Victory Garden 


and working in a gas station. My job is to ge 
to the bank and post office, pump gas, answei 
the telephone, scll pop and candy, put in oi! 
ind any other odd jobs that come along. 

I enjoyed the article, You ind Y 
Crowd. 1 also liked those about Eve Curie 
ind Bessie Beatty. 
an article about Helen Haves 

Elie Bette St 


I wish you would publis! 
THE CHANCE OF A’ LIFETIMI 


ROSEVILLF, CALIFORNIA: I have just finished 


reading The Chance of a Lifetime. Pat's 
troubles are awfully funny, and we have 
-imilar situation here, only with cats. M 


jad dislikes female 

s Mi 

cat, but “he” presented us with three 
] 


1 alse 


pets for the same reason 


Downing. We thought we had a male 
kittens! 
ike the personality articles 1 
those about famous peopl 

I am fifteen and a 
school My hobbies are 


I hope to be a concert 


sophomore in_higl 
reading and music. 
pianist when I grow 


up and also to learn to play the harp and 


rt! 1 
the 0 


SPELLING BEE 


Derxoir, 
s my favorite magazine. I enjoyed the poem 
Sir Isaac Newton, and liked the 
My hobby is drawing and painting. I also 


MiIcHiGAN: Thi—f AMERICAN GiRI 


illustration 


yoy the stories about famous women 
I am eleven years old and in the sixth 
grade at St. Brigid School. I like to spell and 
I am thrilled when our class has a spelling bee. 
Barbara Dill: 


SPENDING MONEY 


WALLINGFORD, CONNECTICUT: I'm ten years 
and nine months old. I am in the fifth grade, 
and I'm a second class Girl Scout and scribe 
of troop five here in Wallingford. I've only 
been getting THE AMERICAN GIRL 
April, but I think it’s wonderful 





since 


AUGUST, 1944 





My Scout one started only 
last fall, so none of the girls have any badges 
yet. Just about all of us, though, have earned 
1 am working for my 


troop Is a new 


eur sccond class rank. 
nusician badge now because I am interested 
in music. I take piano lessons and my teachet 
» helping me with this badge. 

flock of hens which I have to tak« 
myself —-and it's a big job. I also 


I own 
care of by 
have to sell the eggs and buy the feed. But 
at least I have my own spending-money. 


Ruth Barnes 
ARGUING 


PORTERVILLE, CALIFORNIA: I live in a little 
town out from Porterville called White River, 
about forty north of Bakersfield. My 
mother is a teacher and I just came up here 
two years ago from the coast. 

Our school 
is a country school with only six pupils. We 
have no first and fourth grades, so that 
leaves one pupil to each other grade. I am 
thirteen years old and will start high school 
in September. 

I haven't any particular hobby, for I like to 
But I am 
very good at arguing, though I am trying to 
myself as I lose friends that way. 
been member of two Girl Scout 
troops, one in Santa Barbara and one in 
California My 
arted a troop up here with girls of a small 


miles 


would interest most girls. It 


lo almost anything girl can do, 


cure 
I have 
Oxnard, mother has just 


There are sixteen of us in all. 


Myrna lune Cas per 


fown near us, 


LITTLE SISTER 

Texas: I have taken THE AMERI 
CAN GIRL for one year now and hope to take 
t for 
and attend the Brenham High School as a 


BRENHAM 


many more. I am fourteen years old 


freshman. 


I have been a Girl Scout for two years, in 
Grass Valle California. I would be a 
Senior Scout now, except that they have no 
troop here as they cannot get a leader. 


My favorite in THE AMERICAN GIRI 
is Girl Shout Weet with Bobo Witherspoon. 

My father is sergeant in the Army 
He has been overscas for more than a year and 
a half, and has never seen my sister since she 
days old. My sister is nearly two 
y curly hair and big 


story 


was ninc 


natural 
blue eves. Her real 
beth, but we call her Ginger. 


Corrinne [Tenser 


now. She has 
name is Virginia Elisa 


If you wish information about starting a Girl Scout troop, write to Girl Scouts, attention Field Division, 155 East 44th St.,.New York 17,N.Y. 
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Sanrnuyopak 


IS SAFER! 





It's the pad with the extra 
“Pink Layer of Protection.” 






San yojoak 
IS MORE 
COMFORTABLE! 






Designed to conform to the 
body —invisible under clothes! 
San ryojoak 
1S MORE 
ABSORBENT! 


Stays soft and fresh hours longer 
- requires fewer charges! 





Mark Your Sha nga with 


WOVEN 


CASH NAMES 


It's a rule in the Services to mark everything with 
I owner’s name. Positive identification is the 
st way to avoid losses at home, too. Mark cloth- 
ing. linen, and all your belongings with genuine 
CASH’'S Names. Ask your Dept. Store, or write 
And because military business comes first 
please ORDER EARLY. 
Trial Offer: Send us 1c for 1 Dozen of your FIRST name 


‘ 54 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, Conn., 
or 6200 So. Gramercy PI., LosAngeles 
44,Cal.,or 24 Gray St., Belleville, Ont. 

NINE DOZEN $2.50 


PRICES THREE DOZEN $1.50 5 
SIX DOZEN $2.00 IWELVE DOZEN $3.00 





ce. CHRISTMAS CARDS 


With name imprinted—25 for $1.00. 12 Beautiful Box Assort- 
ments of Christmas Cards, Gift Wrappings and Cards for 
\ll Occasions. Personalized Stationery. No experience is 
needed. Write TODAY for samples and complete selling plan. 
CARDINAL CRAFTSMEN, DEPT. 696 
CINCINNATI (1), On10 


117 WEST PEARL ST., 
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TO BUILD MORALE 


CONTINUED 


FRO M PAGE 30 


Suddenly Foghorn realized that he had 
only a few moments to teach the ship before 
the midnight deadline, 


make it. 


and just managed to 
Unexpectedly, the cruiser received 
sudden sailing orders and left the harbor in 
the night. Imagine the wrath which descend 
ed upon the head of the repentant Foghorn 
when it appeared that he had forgotten all 
about Alma! 

Through the Panama Canal the cruiser 
steamed and dropped anchor at New York. 
Frantically, the men sought aid in locating 
theit pet. 
try carried details of the tragedy. But the 
ship sailed for North Africa with Alma still 


Missing. 


Newspapers throughout the coun- 


Then, several weeks later, somebody found 
searching hopefully in San 
Diego for her pals. A Navy air transport 
plane whisked Alma to Manhattan where the 
S.P.C.A. took care of her until she could be 
reunited with her shipmates. The latter wrote 
that they were raising funds to have Alma 
shipped overseas by air express, and in the 
meantime her special friends, 


the dog, still 


Foghorn and 
Egghead, sent their love. 

Such devotion on the part of the men is 
repaid many-fold by the loyalty of the pets. 
In the 
succession of Axis gains, it meant a lot to 


dreary days when the war was just a 


weary warriors to have one little buddy close 


} 


by. who never faltered in his fidelity and 


faith 


HEN the British retreated in Greece 
in 1941, a skinny, footsore little dog 
Australian 


instantly 


joined the exhausted men of an 
Mickey 
charge of everything, picketing the camps at 
during the retreat to Piraeus, On the 
rescue ship he imposed martial law on the be- 
wildered civilian dogs who, like himself, had 


wireless section, assumed 


night 


been smuggled aboard against orders 

At the camp in Crete, Mickey would cleat 
the parade ground of all unauthorized visi- 
feline, and human 
ing up with the men for morning inspection, 


tors—canine, before lin- 
Then came the order to evacuate once more. 
During the confusion of the march to the 
coast, Mickey became separated from his out- 
fit. Two days later, the wireless section was 
on the point of refusing to embark, which 


would have meant almost certain death or 
capture, until the mascot could be found 
That night Dispatch Rider Rod Nelson, 
one of Mickey's special pals, was on a mis- 
sion several miles away. He pulled in at a 
roadside well—and instantly Mickey leaped 
out from the inky blackness, 
joy. He had smelled out Nelson from. the 


thousands of strangers who had passed that 


frantic with 


way. His fect were sore and bleeding, for 
he had traveled ceaselessly in search of his 
friends. 

What a pickup for the 
Together in Egypt, 
they saw the tide of battle 
favor of the Allied cause The men of that 


liscourage | men 
was Mickey's return! 


finally turn in 


unit, wherever they go, will never forget the 
little comrade who shared their darkest hours 
without complaint, whose steadfast faith in 
hem helped them to “see it through” to 


victory. 


*. 








The new Satin-Finish 
TANGEE Natural Lipstick brings to 


each her own shade of rose... keeps 
her lips satiny and smooth... 


by (oenslanee La “Huhne 


HEAD OF THE HOUSE OF TANGEE 
Vakers of the World’s Mast Famous Lipstick 


With war duties crowding every. spare 
lipstick that really 


keeps vou looking fresh and lovely. You 


minute, you need 


need the assurance our new TANGEE 
Satin-Finish Natural Lipstick gives you. 
This wonderful new lipstick brightens 
your lips to just the right shade of rose 
.orange in the stick, it changes to suit 
your particular skin coloring when you 
apply it. Youll be amazed at how much 
longer your lips keep a smooth, glossy 
sheen—for our exclusive new Satin- 
Finish was especially created to keep 
lips exquisitely well-groomed without 
re-doing.” 
(nd to harmonize with your make-up, 
I recommend you use the matching 
shade of TANGEE Rouge, and the extraor- 
TANGEE Petal-Finish Face 
the powder that stays and 


dinary new 
Powder 
stays and stays. 


TANGEE 
, Lipituck, 


WITH THE NEW SATIN-FINISH 











w Ns of il 
Swre—J'U write 

A handy letter case makes it easier 
for busy campers to write the 
folks. Stay-at-homes want them, too. 

























This Writing Case comes 
with a convenient pack 
of 16 correspondence 
cards and envelopes, and 
a pencil. The tan leather- 
ette case has the insignia. 


11-612—60c 


The Correspondence Case of smooth tan leatherette, with brown 
strap, holds a pack of correspondence cards and envelopes, calen- 
dar and pencil. 11-621—85c 


GIRL SCOUTS~—National Equipment Service 





saattii 
eett ‘ iy 
ss 


et 
AA 
ast 


ae AS Portrait 


Pin-ups 





Sweet and sentimental looking—like charming 
portrait miniatures of you. Smart and colorful, 


wear yours where it counts most. 


Rose, gold, green and white Brownies Lapel Pin has a 

woven rayon makes the lovely heavenly blue background, with 

Girl Scout Lapel Pin. Metal the cute figure in tan, gold and 

back 12-153—26c* brown rayon 12-169—24c* 
Includes 20, Federal Tax. 


GIRL SCOUTS —National Equipment Service 
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Retail Shot Headquarters Branch 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 155 East 44th St. 1307 Washington Ave. 
New York, N.Y. New York 17, N.Y. St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Retail Shop Headquarters Branch 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 155 East 44th Se. 1307 Washington Ave. 
New York, N.Y. New York 17,N_Y. St. Louis 3, Mo. 


twenty minutes apart, they was.” His gaze 
shifted, and his jaw dropped. ‘“Gawsh!” he 
breathed, eyeing the trampled snow. “There's 
been some sort of a ruckus here.” 

“Right,” said Terence, “and Claude Hop- 
kins’s car is standing empty there in the road. 
You say you heard two shots?’’ he scowled. 
“Where were you?” 

“In Elly’s back field. Been there since a 
little after eleven this mornin’. Why, you 
don't think—you can't think—"  Larsen’s 
breath failed him, his knees sagged. Then he 
pulled himself together and spoke rapidly. "I 
was in the back field. I swear I was. I seen 
you two pass in the cutter, headed for the 
back road, and figgered you'd come back this 
way.” 

“Oh, so you figured we'd come back this 
way?” 

Larsen groaned. “Not what you're makin’ 
it sound like! Honest, Terry, knowin’ you 
two might be over by the Holler was what 
scared me when I heard the second shot. | 
didn’t think nothin’ of the first one—calcu- 
lated somebody was huntin’ over on Frieda’s 
land, but I was so mad at her I didn’t bother 
to come over here and drive ‘em off.” 

‘Larsen,” I asked, “how could you have 
seen us on the field road? We didn't sex 
you.” 

‘Well, Miss Marthy,” he stammered, ‘I was 
hidin’ in the sugarin’ shed. Frieda made me 
so sore, sayin’ she'd take back her promise to 
marry me if I didn’t stop pesterin’ her about 
Claude, that I jest shut myself up in the shed 
to think things out. I do that sometimes when 
I git sick of all that chitter-chatter at Fair 
fields’. I got some books there, and a stove 
I never told nobody this before, and it does 
sound awful silly, but it’s the truth. That's 
where I was when you two passed—in th 
sugarin’ shed. And that's where I been ever 
since I left the farmhouse.’ 

And how,” Terence asked, ‘did that 
blood get on your hand? 

Larsen looked down at his big hand blank 
ly, shook it unbelievingly. “I never seen 
that,’ he muttered. “Must be from them 
rabbits. Look! After you'd went by, I be 
gun to feel a mite more peart in my mind, so 
I went out and walked over in this direction 
lookin’ for squirrel. Took a crack at one, but 
didnt bag him. And then I got a couple o 
rabbits. I was way over on Elly’s land then 
almost to the footbridge that crosses the gul 
ly about half a mile west o° here. I heard 
the first shot from those woods, like I told 
you, and paid no mind to it. But when I 
heard the second, I thought about you two 
and I dropped the rabbit I'd jest picked up off 
the ground and started runnin’. I can tak« 
you back there and show you the rabbits 
layin’ just as I left them on the other side « 
the footbridge.” 

We'll look into that later,’ Terence as- 
sured him. “You say you crossed the gully. 
Did you see anybody lurking about?” 

“No. I wasn't lookin’ fer nobody there 
and I couldn't a seen anybody unless they'd 
been close to me. You know how dark it is in 
the Holler—how them trees cut off your view 
I didn’t see nobody in this here field, neither. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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LITTLE HOUSE in the 





ABOVE: A BROWNIE OF THE SAL- 
ISBURY, CONNECTICUT TROOP 
LAYS A FIRE IN THE STONE 


OUTDOOR FIREPLACE AT HOB NOB 


RIGHT: HOB NOB SCOUT HOUSE 
CASTS ITS REFLECTION IN THE 
MIRROR OF THE SWIMMING POOL 


Ik YOU 

strawberry lane, under the bending apple 
trees, under the towering pines, beside the 
singing mountain brook, you will come upon 
a small gray house trimmed in soft blue and 
red. By the world trefoil on the shutters, you 
will know that it is Hob Nob Scout House, 
known to over fifty active Girl Scouts of 
Salisbury, Connecticut, as “the little house in 
the woods,” 


This delightful house was planned and 
built through the kindness of the chairman of 
the Sunshine Brownies, Elizabeth Warner 
Fulton, for the use of the Salisbury Girl 
The first Open House, with dedica- 
tion and a blessing of the house, was held 
in June, 1941. 


Scouts. 


One steps from a broad, sheltered porch, 
attractive with comfortable benches, 
into a large living room where the eighty 
Girl Scout merit badges, painted in oil by 
Ward Hutchinson, form a frieze around the 
room against the softly mellowed walls of 
A fire burns brightly on the Hessian 
indirons and its warmth permeates every cor- 
ner of the room. - Around specially built 
tables, seated on benches, girls work at sculp- 
turing, beadwork, making toys, or creating a 
model Colonial room. Around the fireplace a 
group sit knitting, while one tells the story 
of an opera, 


" ade 


cypress. 


In the kitchen, where the wraps hang from 

oden pegs, another group is cooking a one- 

t meal on the wood-burning cookstove, and 

still another group is cleaning up at the 
apstone sink. 


stroll up the hill and down the 


WOODS 


By MARGUERITE HEMMERLY 


A tribute to Elizabeth Warner 
Fulton, chairman of the Sun- 
shine Brownies of Salisbury, 
Connecticut, who planned and 
built Hob Nob Scout house. 
Scouts have enjoyed Hob Nob 
since its dedication in 1941 





Outside, 


a few girls are wandering around 
under the trees, where one group found and 
identified thirty-nine different wild flowers in 


ten minutes, one August afternoon. On 
Brownie afternoons, one can always find a 
group at the pool, where swimming is a joy, 
and it is a satisfaction just to lie on one’s 
tummy in the clean sand to watch all the in- 
teresting inhabitants of the pool. Someone 
is always in the swings under the trees, and 
there is usually a group at the outdoor fire- 
place. 


Folk dances were learned here for the Salis- | 
bury Bicentennial and costumes were planned. 
An afghan has been completed here and pre- 
sented to the Red Cross and two others are 
nearing completion. Scouts and Brownies 
have made aprons by hand for themselves, 
under supervision, and baby clothes for the 
Red Cross and the Needlework Guild of 
America. Most of the Scouts have earned First 
Aid badges and a number Junior Red Cross 
certificates. Four hundred bars of soap were 
made for the evacuation committee, 
cloths and towels were collected for the 
group. 
the girls. 


same 


Suppers cooked by different groups at the 
great outdoor fireplace, served at long tables 
under trees and stars, bring a love of beauty, 
friendliness, song, and that feeling of satis 
faction which comes with skills achieved. 


The Girl Scouts of the town of Salisbury, 
who have completed twenty-two years of con- 
tinuous Scouting, pay tribute to their friend, 
Elizabeth Warner Fulton 
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Local drives have all been aided by | 
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Senet s ho request 21 Cai 
WLLIPS CARD CO., 234 Hunt St., Newton, Mass. 





Off you go—back 
to school—to jij?" 
readin’ and writ- , 
in’ and rhythm 
atic—so wear a 
Sally Mason blouse. They're all just as 
cute as can be—nicely made of durable 
fabrics. For instance—how about this 
blossomy beauty with its embroidered 
posy? Combed yarn gabardine in white, 
blue, aqua or maize. Sizes 10-16 and 9-15 
Yours for around $4. 

FOR NAME OF SHOP IN YOUR CITY, WRITE 
MASON BLOUSE &« SPORTSWEAR 
498 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18,N.Y 


Also makers of the famous 
SALLY MASON PLAYSUITS & PINAFORES 


Sell America’s Most Complete rh | WE 
CHRISTMAS CARD caw= 


21 Card 
wee od EASY EXTRA MONEY Christmas 
ay for your spare or full time. Show ’ 
fe8 nds and others amazing variety of gor-—LEeauloule 
geous Christmas Assortments. Big cash prof 
its. Newest 21 Christmas Card Assortment, 


Gift Wrappings, Everyday Cards, and man 
s 














others. Noexperience needed. § les arec quic 
AMTIST#C Cam CO. 225 Wes Eats ow! 
CO., 823 Way, Elmit Elmirs N.Y. 
NAME F —100 for 60c 
your name printed on washproof 
tape in black ink, for camp. 
school and travel. 
TA PES ACME TIP PRINT CO. 
Two beautiful Double Wei ht Professional 
cnlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle Edge 
Prints, 
RARE MINERALS sis specimens, 12 
Miniatures $3 
Sem Parker, 2160 East Van Buren, Phoenix, Arizona 
and help your country win the war! 
Be sure that your membership dues 
we paid, and that your name is re- 


Washable Name Labels, with 
Le. _791-6th Ave., Mew York (1), M. Y. 
CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, LaCrosse,Wisc. 
BE A REGISTERED 
corded at National Headquarters. Ad- 















dress Girl Scouts, Inc., 155 East 
44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
watire HOURS aN, you 


$ Tek Li : Gab and 
€ ers beaotiful | Christmas Cards 
h Bn s name, 50 for $1. Earn big cash 
profits daily, Other fast-selling Christmas Cards in- 
amartest new $1 Box Assortments boost your earn 
ings ‘No experience needed rite for ‘ersonal 










rd Assortment on approval, 














Please, Mister 


OONT BE CARELESS 


PREVENT FOREST FIRES 


Greatest Danger in History 


DUat Diswey PRO 





IF YOUR COPY IS LATE 


The publishers are doing everything they 
THE AMERICAN GIRI 


mailed to you on time. Sometimes, how- 


can to. get 
ever, the mails are delayed due to circum- 
stances beyond our control. We know you 
will be patient if your copies come to you 
later than they should. This is just one 
more thing we must do to give our fighting 
possible chance for victory. 


men every 





| But that ain't strange. 


| Claude’s pink bathtub. 


big, 
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A feller could take 
his choice of a hundred trees to hide behind, 
if he didn’t want to be seen.’ 

“That's true enough,” Terence admitted. 
And maybe your whole story's true. But 
only your word for it, Larsen. If 
Claude turns out to be definitely missing, 
you'll have to be ready to tell all you know to 
the State troopers. Understand ?” 

Larsen nodded, his cheeks white under the 


we Ve 


blond stubble. “Will they—will they arrest 
me 2” 

“Can't say. Listen, something’s coming 
down the road at last! And by all that's 


lucky, it’s a trooper’s car!” 

Terence dashed back to the edge of the 
highway, arms waving. “Hey!” 
“This way!’ 


he shouted. 


But the two men in the neat gray uniforms 
did not stop their car immediately. They 
drove on past me and stopped finally beside 
They stepped out, 
talked together a minute, and then came back 
to us. 

“Any of you seen Claude Hopkins?” the 
older one of the pair asked. “His wife hailed 
us as we were coming through Essex, and 
asked us to be on the lookout for his car. A 
light-colored foreign make, 


she said. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 


blond-gold in the sun, warm and comforting 


to the touch. The fishermen spoke of such 
blue-and-gold days as ‘“Squibnocket weather. 
But tonight there was an unexpected change. 
Gathering clouds and a chilly, rising wind 
told of coming storm. 

On the way to the pier, Aunt Marcia drew 
her shoulders together, “It's really cold, girls. 
How about you youngsters? Are you dressed 
warmly enough ?”’ 
the oil-soaked 
boards of the wharf, between coils of tarred 
rope and kegs of salt mackerel, they were in 
time to see the boat approach the landing, a 
white feather of spray at her bow. Her 
of wartime paint—battleship gray—camou- 
flaged her well against the paler gray water. 


Dangling a rope-end, Mr. Cottle was stand 


Picking their way over 


coat 


ing expectant. He turned and shouted an 
order to a couple of wharf hands. One of 
them wore hip boots and a sou’ westet 
Children, I think I'll have to have my 
coat,” Aunt Marcia said. “This wind is so 
strong. I hate to ask, but could one of you 
young folks get it for me? If you hurry, 
youll be back before the boat lands. My 
heavy green sport coat. It's in my closet.’ 


Phyl turned away obediently 


Not you, dear,” Aunt Marcia called. “Let 
Meg go. I'm thinking about your foot. 

But Phyl was already under way. “That's 
ll right, Aunt Marcia. My foot doesn't 
hurt 

Dusk was shutting down over the quaint 


old street as she hurried up the hill, anxious 
to get back before the boat should nose its 
the dock. The hollyhocks and 
dahlias which bordered the white fences along 
the way were beginning to lose their color in 
the twilight, and it was quite dark in the hall 


way in to 


} of the Ocean House as she ran up the Brus- 


sels-carpeted stairs. As usual, Aunt Marcia’s 
door, facing the stairtop, was unlocked, and 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38 
She was kinda hysterical. Said her husband 
had promised to be back at the hotel in time 
for lunch, and she thought he might have 
skidded into a ditch, or something like that. 


You folks know anything about that car 
there?" 
Things happened fast after that. And in 


the hubbub of excited masculine voices, I 
roused Perfection from a deep dream of peace 
and drove back alone, to the farm. It did not 
seem possible that kind, honest Larsen could 
have harmed Claude—and yet when an angry, 
jealous man has a gun in his hand, anything 
may happen. Could silly Claude with his 
foolish poems have any other enemies, | 
wondered? It seemed highly improbable that 
there could be any connection between the 
poet and the sinister Rideau. 

How I dreaded telling the news that I was 
taking to the people waiting at home! News 
that might bring grief to the haughty Helga 
and heartbreak to her younger sister; news 
that might drag us all into a tragic cycle of 
events. For somehow, fantastic as it might 
seem, I felt that the mystery of Claude Hop- 
kins’s disappearance was but a small part of 


it all. So many things, still unexplained, 
pointed to an even greater mystery. 
(To be continued) 


BREED of CATS 


she made her way among the shadows to the 
long, narrow closet. In the closet, as she 
fumbled over the clothes, there was no light 
at all. 

The rough weave of her aunt's tweed coat 
was so well known to Phyl that she had ex 
pected, even in the dark, to find it without 
ditticulty. But the familiar 
garment failed to materialize. The closet was 
full of things, but the green coat did not seem 
to be among them. Starting at one end, she 
search in earnest, going over the 
place methodically, hook by hook. No coat! 
Strange to say, the other things did not seem 
familiar. 

“I didn't know Aunt Marcia had a cape 
trimmed with fur,” she muttered. What was 
this under her hand? A wool blouse with a 
And on the same hook, surely this 
couldn't be a pair of slacks? 

Phyl paused, perplexed. Deep in bewildet 
ment, failed to hear over-the-bannistet 
whispers and the sound of creeping feet on 
the stairs. Suddenly someone touched an elec 
tric switch near the door and snapped on the 
light. At the instant a loud, familiar 
voice demanded imperiously, “Who's there ? 

Phyl stepped out of the closet, blinking 
She was confronted by Josie Plant. Behind 
the hall, stood Dilsey, Meg, and 
Sally, their mouths, at the sight of her, agape 
with And _ the she 
glanced around, was not Aunt Marcia’s room 
at all! 

Josie broke the embarrassed silence. “Why, 
Phyl Merriam, is that you? For Pete's sake! 
When we came upstairs, [ heard you in the 
closet and thought I was going to catch a 
burglar. Can I get you anything? Was there 
something you wanted ?”’ 

Phyl looked past her at the girls, and then 
again around the room. “Why, this is your 
42) 


for some reason 


began to 


tie. 


she 


same 


Josie, in 


astonishment. room, as 


(Continued on page 
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aC had Grow Scoul 


A Riddle 


QUESTION: What 
lid one candle say to 
the other candle? 

ANSWER: Are you 
going Out tonight? 

by NELLIE SUE 
HARDING, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 


Profitable 


A_ shopkeeper had 
fer some time dis- 
played in his window 

card inscribed, 

Fishing tickle.” 

One day a custom 
er called the proprie- 
tors attention to the 
incorrect spelling. 
Hasn't anyone told 
you of it before?” he 
asked. 

Hundreds,’ re- 
plied the dealer, smil- 
ing. ‘But 
they drop in to tell 
me, they usually buy 
something.” —Sent by 
Tacoma, Washington. 


whenever 





The Prize-W i inning Joke 


In The Big W oods 


— 


DY) CSF 


\) 
ALA MAL 


moose call. 
They arrived at the place whence the 
call had issued. The first moose said 


Two moose heard a 


to the second, “What a_relief—it's 
only a hunter! At first I thought sure 
it was my wite. Sent by SHIRLEY 


Loy, Waterloo, Nebraska. 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL jour fun 
niest joke, telling us jour name, age, and 
address. A book will be awarded to every 


girl whose joke ts published in this space. 








ROBERTA HAGMAN, SEN, Maynard, Ma 





"or 





Draftec 


SOLDIER (in bar- 
racks) Just look 
what the wind blew 
in! 

NEw ARRIVAI 
Wind, nothing! It 
was the draft that did 
it—Sent by Mar- 
LEEN STEINBERG, 
Lakeu ood, Ohio. 


Fast 


“Is he fast?” ex- 
patiated the — track 
‘ Why, he 
bumped into a wasps’ 


coach. 


nest the other day, 
and the wasps had 

chase him two miles 
before they caught 
him. When they final- 
ly overtook him, they 
tired they 
sting. They 
just sat on him and 
gasped for breath.” — 
Sent by SHIRLEY JEN- 


were So 
couldn't 


‘a Ausetts. 


Piggywig 


Not So Hot 


FATHER: 


SON: I don't think 
self.—Sent by PatTirF 
I “'a, 


When I was your age I thought 
nothing of chopping wood all day 

much of the idea my 
PICKETTS, 


lowa City, 


Fifty-Fifty 


FARMER 


name's Ink. 











Wichita 5, Kansas 











(proudly showing his pig): Yes 
sir, that’s the cutest little pig I have, 


and his 


VistToR: How’s that ? 
FARMER: Because he’s always running out 
of the pen.—Sent by Peccy ANN Brown, 


Al phabe tical 


First SAILor: I say, let's tell the Japs we'!l 


ivide the Pacific with them. We take half 


ind they take half. 
SECOND SAILOR: 


First SAILOR: 


Miamt, Florida. 


You're nuts! Which half 
vould we let the Japs take ? 

The bottom half, boy, the 
bottom half.—Sent by MARLIENE VON Bose, 


Dalisy 
did Mrs. 
purse -: 

Maysir: I don't 
did she say ? 

Daisy 


HOLT, Bellerue, 


Brown say 
know, I'm sure. 


OICURMT.— 
Ohio. 


What seven letters of the alphabet 
when she looked in her 


What 


Sent by CAROLYN ARN- 








. and here's a 
new booklet that 
tells you how... 
plus a lot more. 


7ou'LL want to fly when Victory 
y is won—and it's easy to learn 
in a Piper Cub! There is no deep, 
dark mystery to flying, 
learn in the new booklet “Piper 
Cub... In War and In Peace,” 
which tells you the basic principles 
of flight. 

In addition, it includes an inter- 
esting history of the light airplane, 


as you will 


it covers the wartime and peace- 
time uses of Piper Cubs and tells 
what the coming air age will mean 
You'll enjoy this new 32- 
beautifully 


to you. 
page, aviation booklet 
illustrated in full color. 

Just send 10c for your copy to 
cover postage-handling. Piper Air- 
Corporation, Department 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 


craft 
AGSA, 


Gabel Cut 


POINTS THE WAY TO WINGS FOR ALL AMERICANS 














Sell Smart Christmas Cards 


Earn good profit on each Ste sale taking orders 
for Personal Christmas Cer 












rinted. w to friends, relati . business 
oa — TO eis samples om 
Karn EXTRA money with st inning A 
rtments ~~ Reliions, Christmas, Etch: Oars Gir Ry 








ings, Everyday, Pa 2 
Special plan for Lodges, Clubs, Church Groups 
For quick cash» send for samples TODAY. Write 
WETMORE & SUGDEN, Dept.39-G 

749 MONROE AVE., ROCHESTER (2), N.Y. 


Cards wn 


50 it 


Vij jf SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 
VE 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


AMAZING “OILETTE” CARDS 

© costly oll pe nintings Deslgusneves 
Gor, we offered ‘ wders fast. Gor 
geous Christmas ¢ oF with name. 25 for 
$1. up.% other profit Assortments. New 
features —clever ideas, Upto 100% profit 
Write today for Samples on approval. 
PURO CO., 3041 Locust, Dept. 366, $t. Louls, Mo. 


DON’T MENTION IT! 


Do you know anything about ship 








For $ 
With Name 








sailings, troop movements, manu- 


facture of armaments, the embar- 
kation camp here or the location 
overseas where your brother, 
father, 
ual or unit is stationed? If you do 


—DON'T TELL! The enemy wants 


to know. Don't even tell your best 


your 


your sister, or any individ- 


friend, for some people forget to 


keep secrets. 








SPECIAL ALBUM FREE 


The United States Flag Series for twelve overrun 


nations is the most unique, remarkable, impressive 
and beautiful set of stamps ever issued. It fairly 
cries for a special album worthy of it, such as we 
have published. It’s a very fine album of 34 pages 
Cover designed by a famous artist. Arrangement 
artistic and practical, telling the history of each 
honored nation. It is FREE to sincere approval 
applicants. Just send 10c for mailing expenses 
and state whether you desire approvals of the 
United States or foreign stamps or both 


APPROVAL HEADQUARTERS 


GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 


268 4th Ave., New York City 10, Dept. 606. 


Wow! NLY 


$10. OO WORTH OF FUN 
500 Foreign Stamps, 


FOR ONLY 10c! 


unsorted, and unpicked (mostly on 
and other sources. Africa, 


received from the church missions 
So. America, Australia, China 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre 
sented. Includes a few con:memoratives, airmails, and stamps 
cataloging up to 25c or more each! The biggest Package of 
Fun in Stampdom—and you might find something really 
valuable! Priee only (0¢ to serious approval applicants! 
Money back if not delighted 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 60, Jamestown, New York 
Foreign Coin sanknote 
Coin Collestacs Illustrat 
Catalog FREE to approv < 
service ap plicests for 3¢ 
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1 
HAM COIN CO NGOFIELO MASS 


(Poster stamps) plus mint Cayman Is., Lee- 
d Turks & Caicos, ete.,-60 choice 
tems, Sc to approval service applicants. 








Queer Junylelanc lying Fish'’ Trian ngle; tiny ‘Ampu 
tated’’ Triangle; ¢ aa winous George Washington uv 

Flag stamp printed ir ee genuine Siberia Arabian 
: language samean e for Victory’ stamp Spice 
Islands ‘*‘war stamp’’, set S09: oat. s — —_ stamps 


others —ALI 
HAROLD VS PENNY 


PHILATOPIC MONTHLY FREE 


Large Forty-page stamp book describing stamps of all 

countries. Includes Stamp Encyclopedia. FREE 

EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY 
Toronto 


with approvals for tc rst 
DEPT. NO. oll ROWAYTON, CONN. 


_Bept. AG. AG. 


~ “BREE-THE STAMP FINDER!” 


Send heer A for our valuable ‘‘Stamp Finder on {llustrated book 











let you tnetantly to tdewtsfy all dificult stamps and to 
tell ata maa the countries from whieh they con ! Alao fine packet 
ef odd and unusual starr m Bosnia seen vina. Mona 
Patiala, Si ane ave sees thy m ape ah ip an le ane str ee 
scenes pplicanta en 


GaRCELON STAMP co.. "Box "907, Calais. Maine 


FR EE—Your Choice of Any 10 Stemes 
from our first U. S. approval selection. List includ- 
ed. COSMOPOLITAN - i tacts 1457 Broad- 
way, Dept. A-8, N. Y. C. 


‘TRIANGLES Giant Siberia & Midget Bo- 

a Triangles: Arabia Thai- 
land, Cannibaliand. etc. FREE with approvals for 3c 
postage. SEMINOLE STAMPS, Glen Burnie-A, Md. 
“Seapeate Diamond 
~— stamp Triangle. Gobi Desert, Sing- 
apore, etc. Free for 3c postage with approvals 
PILGRIM STAMPS. Waverly- 18, Baltimore, Md. 


FREE og 
999 Western ~ Flemisphere Pac ket. Postace 20 


Th British Empire Pack et. Postage Re. 
FREE! *** OWENS, 802 Welsh Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 


30 diff ‘Sieeden 





* == LIAMS, 602 Archer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 








FREE vt 1 Pony ny Express. Set (facsimiles) Postage % 
se © © Roberts, 402 Shearer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 


What are 


“‘APPROVALS”’? 


“Approvals,” or approral sheets,”” mean sheets 
with stamps attached which are made up and 
sent out by dealers. The only obligation on the 
part of the receiver of “Approvals” sent by ad 
vertisers is that the stamps must be paid for, or 
returned promptly and in good condition. The 
price of each stamp is on the shect and the col 


lector should detach those which he wishes to 
buy, then return the sheet with the remaining 
stamps in as good order as when received, en 
closing with it the price of the stamps he has de 
tached and, most important, his name, street 
address, citu and state, and the invoice number 





Canada 





Remember— 
If you Aren't Registered, 
You're Not a Girl Scout! 
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BREED of CATS 


| room, ‘Tl thought it 
I came up in the dark to 
She's down at the pier. 

! Wake up it’s 

You must have come up two flights 

of stairs instead of one 
"T'm frightfully sorry, 


isnt it, Josie ?” she said, 
was Aunt Marcia’s 
| get her green coat. 

For Pete's sake 
my 


of course 
room! 


Phyl protested, with 


-|an eye on the door been pawing ovet 
| all your things 

| “Forget it,” Josie said, waving her hand 
|"'Have you heard the big news Sally has 
|her compact. Mr, Cottle found it. He teok 
lup a section of the boardwalk and there it 
Was, nice as you please. Doesn't that beat 
the Dutcl 

| Let's go downstairs Meg suggested. 
“Come on, Josie she added with unwonted 
cordiality. Its just the evening for a game 
of rummy by the living-room fire 

“Can't tonight.” Josic responded, bringing 
her bathrobe from the closet Too busy 
Knitting socks for the boy friend. I've got «> 
sit up here by myself-——no distractions—whik 
I turn the heel. 

“We came up from the wharf because 't 
started to rain,’ Meg explained on the way 
downstairs. “We met Josie in the hall, and 
we all came upstairs together 

Phyl paused on the floor below, outside 
Miss Merriam s door. I feel like a hound 
she said. “Let's go in and tell Aunt Marcia 

Aunt Marcia listened gravely. Only once 
at the beginning of the tale, she drew in het 


breath sharply as if to interrupt, but thought 
of it the 


finished 


better and held her peace until girls 


Uncle Hobart was a distinguishes 


Jason 


CONTINUED FROM PAGI 
I thought it was going to burn down the 
garage for sure, so I thought I had better get 


the car out, in spite of Father saying never to 
touch it again. I ran to get the key and 
Aunt Susan tried to hold me from doing it, 


because she said the gasoline might catch on 
fire--and then where would I be But I 
pulled away from her—and, sure enough, th 
garage was baginning to burn a little. | 
jumped in the car and backed it out, and ran 


it out on the front lawn, 
Meantime, 
and Aunt 


out of danger 
Uncle Fph was yelling for help 
ringing the big farm 
bell. Pretty some of the neighbors cam« 
to help put out the fire. And the Rolfe bo; 
came and grabbed the fruit spray and turned 
the fire, which was a big help—why 
didn't we think of that first? Well 
they about all of the garage, 
won't cost us much to build a new woodshed 


Susan was 


soon 


it on 
anyway, 


saved and it 


When Father came home, he was in a rage 
at Uncle Eph. “Who had the gumption to 
get the car out to safety he asked 

Aunt Susan said I did, and that I went into 
that garage like the children of Israel going 
into the fiery furnace. She put her apron ove 


j 


h and cried 


her I guess Aunt Susan loves 
than she lets on, don't you think 

looked a little imbarassed, be 
remembered of the 


about Mother teaching 


face 
me more 
Well, Father 

cause naturally 


he some 


things he had said me 
to drive 

This morning Father going to town 
and he asked me if I wanted to go with him 


So I did. And went to get into the 


was 


when we 
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CONTI NUED FROM PAGE. 40 


criminal lawyer,” she said at last. “I've often 
heard him say that circumstantial evidence 
alone was an unreliable thread on which to 
hang a case. And now, children, I can un- 


ravel the last knot in this thread. J took the 
fifty cents out of Meg's pocketbook.’ 


She reached over to the table for her own 
pursc Last night when I went in to sup 
per, I had no change—only a large bill. 
Nothing to tip our waitress. I saw Meg's 
purse on the hatrack, opened it, and helped 
myself. I meant to pay it back at once, but 


it completely slipped my mind. Here’s your 


money, darling,” she added, unclasping he: 
bag, “and a thousand apologies. Poor Josie! 
We all seem to have had a hand in pulling 
her down 

Later, Phyl and Dilsey went downstairs to 
the office on the main floor, to get their cus 
tomary drink from the water cooler before go 


I teel like two cents, Dill,” Phyl 
I'm terribly ashamed. Josie may 
be a different breed of cats, but she’s far and 
away better than we are. There wasn't a word 
of truth what we thought. She might just 
as well have imagined / was a thief when she 
found me rummaging in her closet-—but such 
a thing never entered her head. I'd like to do 
to make it to her, 


ing to bed. 


confessed, 


something up wouldn't 
you 
Dilsey 
tumble: 
We'll go out 
from now on,’ 
Do you know, 
hoy friend, 


good wife! 


PARENTS are Peculiar 


handed me the key. 
out cold! But I took the key 


You drive. 


nodded. Over the thick edge of he: 
looked solemnly at her friend. 
of way to be nice to her 

she promised—and added 
Phyl, if Josie does marry the 
I believe he'll be getting a might; 


she 
our 


car, he I nearly passed 
and Father said 


I want to go to the courthouse.” 


drove my very best, and didn't make the 
car buck a single time. When we got there, 
Father told me to come in with him. We 
went to the room where you go to get a 
driver's license, and a highway patrol man 
was there. Father said to him, “My daugh 
ter here would like to take the driver's ex 
amination. She wants a license 
So then the man asked how old I was, and 
I told him, and he said I was too young 
“She is under age,” Father said, “but | 
want her to have a limited license. I have 
theumatism, and many times I need her to 


around on tssentiul business.’ 
Then the man took me in his car—and you 
should have seen me starting and stopping and 
backing and so on! I didn't make any mis 
takes. When we got back, the man said, “She's 
okay! A mighty promising driver for her age.’ 
Father smiled in a pleased way and 
She gets it from me. I've been driving a cat 
to had 


lrive me 


said 


close twenty years and never serious 
wreck yet 


The 


said, 


that fine and Father 
“A few narrow escapes I have had, duc 
meeting with careless drivers, but I've al 
ways managed to get out.” So then the man 
said, ‘That's a good record, Sir. I hope your 
daughter does as well.” 
Father is a bird, don't you think so? 
Your loving sister, 
Pat Downing 


man said was 


to 
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Im sorty 
| invented 


the pocket!” 





F I HAD KNOWN that some Americans would be using 
pockets to hold all the extra money they’re making 
these days I never would have invented them, 


POCKETS ARE GOOD places to keep 
hands warm. 


Pockets are good places to hold 
keys...and loose change for car- 
fare and newspapers. 


But pockets are no place for any 
kind of money except actual expense 


Ni} 


money these days. 


The place—the only place—for 
money above living expenses is in 
War Bonds. 


Bonds buy bullets for soldiers. 


Bonds buy security for your old 
age. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


S to Have and ta Ho 


Bonds buy education for your kids. 


Bonds buy things you’ll need later 
—that you can’t buy now. 


Bonds buy peace of mind—know- 
ing that your money is in the fight. 


Reach into the pocket I invented. 
Take out all that extra cash. Invest 
it in interest-bearing War Bonds. 


You’ll make me very happy if 
you do. 


You’ll be happy too. 





This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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——— For thousands of years men ——- 
dreamed of flying, but it 
remained for two Ameri- 
cans, Wilbur and Orville 
Wright, to build the first .—~_~ 
successful airplane. In 1903, __ 
on the sand dunes near ~ 
Kitty Hawk, North Caro- 
lina, four flights were 
made, the longest lasting 
59 seconds. 


How the flying 


machine was made 





a fighting machine 
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—_— way 
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The army demanded a plane which could 
stay in the air a full hour, and finally got 
one in 1908. In I9II, the first bombing tests 
were made. Bombs weighed only a few 


Soon afterward, however, we 
had especially-designed planes, 


Bombing was still in its infancy in carrying huge bombs. In a demon- 





pounds and were dropped by hand. 


This influenced American defense 
plans. We began to design planes 
which could meet and sink an en- 


emy fleet far out at sea, before it 
could bring carrier-based planes 
within reach of our coasts. Similar, 


though larger planes are battering 


German factories today. 





World War I, but we did have de- 
vices for fastening bombs to the 
under side of the plane, and releas- 
ing devices operated from inside 
the plane. Sighting was mostly 
by guess, and accuracy was poor. 








stration in 1921, seven planes at- 
tacked the former German battle- 
ship “Ostfriesland” using 2000 
pound bombs. Before the seventh 
bomb was released, the ship was 
helpless and sinking. 














TUNE IN: John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30 EWT, N.B.C.—“Top of the Evening,’ 








Would you like a large copy of this picture-story (without advertising) 
for your school room? Ask your teacher to write for Picture Story AG 84, 
to School Service, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
306 Fourth Avenue, P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 








In the giant planes of today 
electricity starts the engines, 
powers the radio, operates ¥ 
landing gear, opens bomb 
bays, rotates gun turrets, 
i drives the gyroscope in the 
bomb sight. Vast quantities of 
this electrical equipment as 
well as generators which pro- 
duce the power, are products % 
of Westinghouse. 


\ 


* Mon. Wed. Fri. 10:15 p.m., EWT, Blue Network. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 

















